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THE STRUCTURE OF THE POEMA DE 
FERNAN GONZALEZ 


HE Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez is a thirteenth century epic com- 
posed three centuries after the death of the hero. It contains 
legendary material that had evolved far away from historical fact. 
It also contains anti- and extra-historical portions; it borrows from 
the Libro de Alexandre and the Bible, from the French Roland and 
probably the Spanish Cid, from a saint’s life and the verses of Gon- 
zalo de Berceo, as well as from Roman history and folklore. Some 
of these additions are incorporated into the structure of the poem, 
others are used merely as surface decorations. Such a conglomera- 
tion reminds one of the fantastic hodge-podge of the Crénica rimada 
del Cid, but to class the two works together is utterly unfair to the 
unknown poet-monk of Arlanza who gave us our poem. 

The purpose of this discussion is to show that there is a definite 
plan to his work and to clarify some of the matters that resulted 
from that plan. The key to his procedure lies in the number three 
which holds almost a magic fascination for him and which orders his 
work throughout. In no other work of Spanish literature, does it 
exert a more important influence than in the Poema de Ferndn Gon- 
zdlez on structure, details and method of composition. Let us now 
look at the poem itself. 

It starts, most fittingly since it was composed by a monk, with 
what was almost a traditional invocation to the Holy Trinity, bor- 


1 References to the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdles (Poema) are to the edition by 
Alonso Zamora Vicente (Madrid, 1946). See note 1, page xiv, for the listing of 
probable borrowings from the Libro de Alexandre, taken from R. Menéndez Pidal’s 
review of Marden’s edition of the Poema. See also stanzas 351-352 of the Poema 
for references to the Bible and the Roland materials, and 391c for a reminiscence 
from the Cid. 
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rowed almost directly from Gonzalo de Berceo.2 Here the poet sets 
the tone for his pious and patriotic story of the hero who fought for 
the honor and glory of God and Castile. Then, after a brief intro- 
duction, comes the first main section which summarizes the history 
of Spain from the Gothic kings to the advent of Ferndn Gonzdlez. 
The second main section deals with the victories which established 
the hero’s supremacy over the Moslems and the Kingdom of Na- 
varre. The third main sectioi, which begins with the first mention 
of King Sancho I of Leon, is devoted principally to the struggle 
whereby Fernin Gonzalez freed his Castile from subservience to 
Leon. The ending of the poem itself and a few short portions 
within the text have been lost, but are generally considered to be 
preserved in the prose of the Primera crénica general.* 
Each of the three main sections subdivides into three parts. 


I. Spain before Fernin Gonzdlez 
A. Gothic Kings 
B. Conquest by Moslems 
C. Reconquest to advent of Fernadn Gonzalez 


II. Establishment of hero’s supremacy over Moslems and Navarre 
A. First battle against Moslems 
B. First battle against Navarre 
C. Second battle against Moslems 


III. Liberation of Castile from Leon 


A. Cortes in Leon; capture and imprisonment in Navarrese 
jail; release by and marriage to Sancha 


B. Second battle against Navarre with capture and imprison- 
ment of Garcia Sanchez and release through intervention 
of Sancha; third battle against Moslems; third battle 
against Navarre 


C. Cortes in Leon, imprisonment, release by Sancha; ne- 
gotiations over debt; liberation of Castile from Leon 


? See the first stanza of Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, and note 1, 
page 1 of the Poema. 

* The lost ending is in the PCG, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1906), pp. 
418 ff. Of the two portions missing within the Poema, Marden numbers the first 
as stanzas 519c—523, the second as 701c-712. They concern the hero’s encourag- 
ing his troops and the start of the third day of battle, and Sancha’s intervention to 
secure the release of Garcia Sdnchez from jail and the summons of Fernén Gon- 
zilez to Leén by Sancho I who was then besieged by the Moslems. 
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One may well object to the above outline on the grounds that 
everything but a circle has a beginning, middle and end and can be 
divided into three parts. Let us look, therefore, at one of the above 
portions, II A, and see whether it was just pure chance that pro- 
duced the structure as outlined above. 


II. Establishment of hero’s supremacy over Moslems and Navarre 
A. First battle against Moslems 
1. Events leading to battle 


a. Capture of Carazo by Ferndin Gonzalez; anger of 
Almanzor; approach of Moslem army 

b. Discussion of Castilians as to whether to fight 

ce. Hunt and prophecy episode 


2. Battle 


a. Rider and steed engulfed by chasm 
b. Fighting up to Almanzor’s tent 
ce. Anger and flight of Almanzor 


3. Events after battle 


a. Pursuit 
b. Collection of booty from battlefield 
c. Gifts to San Pedro de Arlanza 


From this sub-analysis it is clear that the tripartite construction 
of the primary and secondary divisions of the poem is continued in 
the tertiary and quaternary divisions as well, and some of the latter 
even one stage beyond that point. Most, if not all, of the A, B, C 
headings of the main outline can be divided in like manner, as a 
glance at any part of the third main section will show. Is this regu- 
larity of construction to be ascribed to mere chance? I believe not. 
The poet first assembled his materials. After studying them he 
formed his outline by threes and then composed his verses, borrow- 
ing and inventing whatever he needed to fill out his preconceived 
plan. 

Let us now look at the number three used as a surface decoration. 
There are three hermits in the chapel discovered by the hero on his 
boar hunt. Of the three, one would have been enough, for only one, 
Pelayo, speaks. He foretells, among other things, difficulties for the 
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young Ferndn Gonzalez within three days. To encourage his men 
to fight in the first battle against the Moslems, the hero says that the 
enemy is not worth three beans, that thirty wolves (the Castilians) 
would kill thirty thousand sheep (the enemy).‘ In this battle our 
famous count faced the foe with three hundred horsemen. The sec- 
ond battle against Almanzor’s forces is also full of the number three. 
The hero divided his army into three parts of three, six, and six 
thousand men, respectively... They attacked from three quarters 
and would not have fled if the thirty thousand enemy troops had 
been three times as numerous. The battle lasted three days and 
pursuit ended on the third day. 

The above paragraph gives fifteen occurrences involving the 
number three out of the thirty-one to be found in the poem. Any 
of them could be changed except for those which are connected with 
the time sequences of the three-day battle which have been worked 
into the structure. To understand the importance of the threes one 
must consider them in the light of the use of other numbers. A 
check of the poem shows that eighteen different numbers are used 
seventy-three times in situations that are significant. Of these, as 
just stated, thirty-one involve threes, which is eight times the four 
occurrences to be expected if the number three were not more im- 
portant than any other. Of the others not three, thirty-one oc- 
currences can be explained on the basis of sources the poet was 
following, set phraseology or the symbolic use of numbers.* Only 
eleven times does the poet use other numbers that do not have an 
apparent explanation, and even some of these may belong in the 
group that can be explained. With the number three used eight 


* Poema, p. 66, stanza 222 and note to stanza. Janer’s edition reads, ““Yrien 
tres lobos a treinta mill oueias” and the PCG gives “‘mas pueden tres leones que X 
mill oueias, et matarien XXX lobos a XXX corderos.” 

5 Not included in the count are: indefinite articles (some of which may really 
stand for the numeral one); contrasts of uno . . . otro; cada uno, a primera can- 
pana (early in the morning) ; numerals repeated in reference to the same matter 
that has been counted at its first occurrence. 

* Sources given or recognizable: cient fermosas donzellas (104b); com diz la 
escrytura syete fueron (134b); Librest a los tres ninnos de los fuegos ardientes 
(109a) ; saquest a Daniel de entre dos leones (108b) ; etc. 

Set phraseology : ocho dias—una semana; gient annos—un siglo. These may 
have been used for metric requirements. 

Symbolic: the poet uses ten or a multiple for quantities noticeably larger than 
those from one to nine. Big amounts are shown by multiples of one hundred and 
enormous ones by thousands. 
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times as often as would be expected if it were not constantly in the 
poet’s mind it is hard to deny its importance.’ 


7 The best single volume consulted on the subject is Medieval Number Sym- 
bolism by Vincent Foster Hopper (New York, 1938), from which most of the 
following has been taken. 

In universal folklore, one is unity, two is diversity, three is “all’’ in that it is 
the first number with a beginning, middle, and end. It is the “‘best”’ as being the 
final element of good, better, and best. It is holy as it represents the triad and 
the Trinity. Four is the number of earth. Ten is completeness, perfection, 
finality. In folkloric literature the three attempts, three guesses, three suitors, 
three wishes are almost universally found. 

The Old Testament contains many examples of the use of the number three: 
the triple blessing of God in Genesis i; Ezekiel names three men of special sanctity 
—Noah, Daniel, and Job; the Lord calls Samuel three times; Elijah restores the 
child to life by stretching himself on it three times. From the New Testament 
come the following examples: the three Magi and their three gifts; Peter’s three- 
fold denial ; the three days between Christ’s death and resurrection ; the three fig- 
ures of the Transfiguration ; the three disciples at Gethsemane are awakened three 
times; Christ is tempted three ways; Christ appears three times after his resur- 
rection. 

The book of Revelation is full of cabalistic symbolism. Its complex system of 
concealed meanings is intelligible only to those who know this art which Jewish 
writers had carried to a high level, and which has been much studied by Christian 
scholars. In the seventh century St. Isidore wrote, ‘other numbers appear in the 
Holy Scriptures whose nature none but the experts in this art can wisely declare 
the meaning of. . . . Take number from all things and all things perish. Take 
calculation from the world and all is enveloped in dark ignorance, nor can he who 
does not know the way to reckon be distinguished from the rest of the animals’’ 
(Etym.,IIl, 4, 4). In fact Isidore devoted a whole book to the subject: Liber 
numerorum qui in sanctis scripturis occurrunt. Given the influence of Isidore in 
the Church in Spain in the centuries which followed, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that number symbolism was extremely important. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Albertus Magnus discussed the three methods and times of adoration of God, 
the three attributes of God, the three dimensions of space, and the three dimen- 
sions of time. The number three, he concludes, is therefore in all things and 
“signifies the trinity of natural phenomena.” St. Thomas Aquinas, contemporary 
with Albertus and our poet-monk of Arlanza, wrote that “The Creator is three- 
fold: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The creature also is threefold and its triplicity 
is specifically related to the Trinity. . . .”” St. Thomas quoted Job ii. 8-9 as 
authority for the three dimensions of God. Furthermore, “by His rising on the 
third day, the perfection of the number three is commended, which is the number 
of everything as having beginning, middle and end” (Summa Theologica, tr. 
English Dominican Fathers, III, qu. 53, art. 2). Theologians never grew weary of 
dilating upon the Sublime Mystery of the Trinity, One in Essence but three in 
Persons. 

St. Thomas’ Sermon for the Feast of St. Martin is an excellent example of the 
influence of the number three on the structure of another work which is divided 
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If the influence of the number three be admitted, in view of the 
evidence given above as to structure and incidental detail, it opens 
to us the possibility of using it as a criterion with which to test the 
poem in several ways. If an episode runs counter to historical rec- 
ords and if it is also one of a set of three like or parallel events, we 
may well raise the question as to whether it was added to the poem 
by the monk of Arlanza. Conversely, if we find a number that is 
not the magic three, we may ask why it was used. Let us start with 
the lost ending of the work, the part that is found in the prose of the 
Primera crénica general. 

As seen from the outline, III, C is the last third of the third main 
section. In addition to that, it supplies the third meeting of the 
hero and Sancho I of Leon, it gives us the third imprisonment and 
the third release from prison through the intervention of Sancha. 
Finally, in the freeing of Castile, it brings to a glorious close a series 
of three successful struggles against the Moslems, Navarre and Leon. 
When viewed in this light there can be little doubt that this lost por- 
tion of the poem was a part of the total work as planned by the poet. 

Let us now consider the prophecy made by the hermit, for it is 
the key to several incidents or episodes of the work. First, as al- 
ready pointed out, the three hermits could be reduced to Pelayo, the 
only one who speaks. Second, he foretold that the hero would win 
great victories, would be jailed twice and would be in difficulties 
before the third day. This, apparently, is a three part prophecy. 

Why, one may ask, did Pelayo foretell two rather than three jail- 
ings for the hero? The PCG tells of three, but one must be cast out 
because it is merely a retelling of the first, transposed twenty years 
and three kings later.* The PCG here added history to legend. Our 
poet, however, was following the known account of his day and had 
to content himself with only two imprisonments as he dared not run 
counter to the traditional legends of Ferndn Gonzdlez. 

It must have irked him, nevertheless, to depart from his pattern 
of working by threes, for he fought against the compulsion and 
finally devised a way out. If the hero was to be jailed only twice, 
then let some one else be jailed so as to have another set of three like 


into three parts, each of which is in turn divided into three sub-parts. Many of 
the questions which St. Thomas argues in his Summa Theologica are divided into 
Antithesis, Thesis, and Synthesis. 

® See J. P. Keller, “Inversion of the Prison Episodes in the Poema de Ferndn 
Gonzdlez,” HR, XXII (1954), 253-263. 
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occurrences. The poet, therefore, invented an episode in which 
King Garcia Sdnchez of Navarre was defeated and imprisoned by 
Ferndin Gonzdlez, held in jail for twelve or thirteen months and 
finally released on the intervention of Sancha, wife of the hero. 
Chronicles of the period record no such battle or misadventure of the 
Navarrese king. Furthermore, the poet this time changes his regu- 
lar pattern in recounting battles. Five times he states specifically 
where the fight took place. This time he vaguely says that it was 
“‘a cabo del condado”’ avoiding the danger of having his statement 
questioned by anyone who knew the real history of Navarre. Be- 
cause of the lack of corroboration in reliable chronicles and because 
of the apparently intentional vagueness of his changed pattern we 
can ascribe this battle and jailing to the invention of the poet, or to 
his borrowing. 

We are also forced to cast out the first battle against Navarre, in 
which the hero is said to have slain Sancho, King of Navarre and 
father of the Garcia Sanchez of the preceeding paragraph. This bat- 
tle is said to have taken place at the Era Degollada which happens 
to lie in Valpirre, scene of the third battle between Fernin Gonzalez 
and Navarre. Local tradition still points out the “piedra del conde”’ 
which connects the valley with our hero. The count’s name, ap- 
parently, was associated with that of the Era Degollada as well as 
that of Valpirre. Our poet, needing three battles against the 
Navarrese, used both toponymics and invented the first of the three 
as he did also the second. But why reject the first rather than the 
third? There is a historical reason for concluding that it is the first 
that is ficticious. King Sancho abdicated in favor of his son Garcia 
and died two years later while Ferndn Gonzalez was still a boy. He 
was not killed by our Castilian. Why then did the poet say that he 
was? We have seen that the battle was needed for the number 
three. So also was the death of Sancho which when added to the 
deaths of two Moslem kings slain by the hero makes a total of 
three.” In his Historia del Condado de Castilla, Fray Justo Pérez de 
Urbel posits here that the Sancho who was slain in this battle was 
really the son rather than the father of Garcia Sdnchez." He may 


® Poema, note to stanza 308d, p. 92. 

10 For the deaths of the two Moslem kings see Poema, stanzas 491 and 538 and 
the accompanying text of the PCG at foot of pages. 

1 Justo Pérez de Urbel, Historia del Condado de Castilla, III (Madrid, 1945), 
551-556. Pérez de Urbel bases his hypothesis on the line in the poem “feziste te 
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be right. I prefer to see a wholly fictitious death in a fictitious bat- 
tle introduced into the poem solely for the sake of the number three. 
Pérez’s position would make it a prince rather than a king who was 
killed here. I believe not, for it would destroy a set of three." 

The shedding of the blood of kings, foretold by the hermit Pelayo 
as part of the prophecy of victories, is another matter involving the 
number three. The poem says that Ferndn Gonzdlez himself 
wounded Kings Sancho and Garcia Sdnchez of Navarre and two 
Moslem kings. This makes four whose blood was shed by the kero. 
This departure from the magic three is more apparent than real, 
however, for of the four, three were slain and the fourth was taken 
prisoner as part of another triple occurrence already discussed. 

With the first and second battles against the Navarrese thus at- 
tributed to the invention of the poet, we come to the third, which is 
said to have taken place in Valpirre. In view of the turbulent rela- 
tions between Ferndn Gonzalez and his neighbors, there may well 
have been a battle which is reflected in this episode. It may be that 
the “piedra del conde” previously mentioned is indeed connected 
with our hero rather than some other count. It is impossible to be 
more exact. 

We now come to the three battles between the Moslems and 
Ferndin Gonzalez.“ Here we are at as much of a loss as before, as 


amigo de los pueblos paganos”’ (288b) and sets the battle at a time when Garcia 
Sanchez, the queen mother Toda (who was still a tremendous power in Navarre), 
and Sancho I of Leén were in Cérdoba to ask for aid against Ferndn Gonzdlez. 
Pérez posits that the battle was between our hero and Sancho, son of Garcia 
Sanchez, rather than Sancho, father of Garcia Sanchez. He overlooks the fact 
that the Navarrese leader is personally accused of alliance with the Moslems, which 
would be true for Garcia Sdnchez in Cérdoba but not for his son back in Navarre 
nor for his father who was known for his intransigeance against the Moslems. 

Concerning the first battle against Navarre, Luciano Serrano says, ‘“Ima- 
ginamos que el hecho referido por el Poema se identifica con la muerte del rey 
Garcia de Navarra en los campos de Atapuerca a manos de Fernando I de Castilla, 
el cual tenia con el conde igualdad de nombre, Fernando, y una mujer que se 
llamaba Sancha, lo mismo que la de Fernén Gonziélez.”” See Poema de Ferndn 
Gonzélez, ed. Luciano Serrano (Madrid, 1943), p. 23. 

8 The taking of the fortress of Carazo by Fernén Gonzalez is not to be counted 
as a fourth battle against the Moslems. Zamora Vicente’s heading for the episode 
is, correctly, “Conquista de Carazo.” The poem itself says, “movio se con sus 
gentes Caracgo fue gercar.’””’ Thus it was a siege, not a “batalla campal’’ as are 
the other six encounters against Moors and Navarrese. 

Serrano believes this siege was adapted from the hero’s real taking of the city 
of Osma (op. cit., p. 20). From the account of the Crénica silense, he mentions 
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it is not clear, from what Christian and Arabic chroniclers say, just 
how many times our hero did fight the “Infidels” either as a loyal 
vassal at the side of the king of Leén or single-handed against the 
enemy. It may well be that he faced them three times as the poem 
states with only his Castilians to help him, but certainly not at Lara, 
Hacinas and in the Tierra de Campos as the poet says. Historical 
records give no support for these encounters. They are not a total 
loss to our discussion, however, for in connection with these battles 
against the Moslems, according to our poet, there were three oc- 
currences which must be ascribed to supernatural forces. The first 
was the opening up of a chasm which engulfed a rider and his steed 
and then closed over them, striking dismay into the Castilians. 
Fernin Gonzalez managed to use the disaster to encourage his men. 
The second was the appearance of a “fiery serpent”’ in the sky, which 
filled the Castilians with dread. Again the hero used the horrendous 
omen to hearten his followers. The third was the arrival of Santiago 
and his heavenly cohorts to turn the tide of battle in favor of the 
Castilians. All of these, which might be called miracles, were in 
connection with the Moslems. There is none for the battles be- 
tween Castile and Navarre, where Christian is arrayed against 
Christian. Our poet-monk used these supernatural signs to work 
out part of his purpose of showing the hero as God’s chosen instru- 
ment against Islam." 

There is another matter connected with the battles against the 
Moslem foe. In the Poema de Mio Cid Ruy Diaz divided his troops 
into two parts of which the second was to attack from another side 
after the main force had joined battle with the enemy."© Menéndez 
Pidal quotes from an Arabic history the statement that the Moslems 
believed this second group was the vanguard of a supporting army 


the invocation of God, the arrangement of the army, the preparations of all the 
horsemen, the killing of many thousands of the enemy and the return to Burgos 
loaded with booty. The poem states merely that the count and all his men fought 
well, doing service to God with pure hearts, that the enemy could not withstand 
them and had to surrender before Almanzor could send aid. Serrano may be 
right, but the account of Osma is more like that of the poem’s battle of Lara. 

“4 Another supernatural event occurs when Garcia Sanchez by treachery cap- 
tures Fernén Gonzalez. When the latter surrenders, the altar of the little church 
is split from top to bottom. Again this is a sign from Heaven, this time showing 
God’s anger at the capture of His champion. 

16 Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, III (1946). See verses 1227- 
1248 on pp. 1068-69. 
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and therefore withdrew, leaving the victory to the Cid.‘ There is 
no information on military tactics in the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez 
that can be compared with the above. It is true that there is an 
elaborate account of the strategy and preparation for the second 
battle against the Moslems, but, because of the number three, it 
must be cast out in its entirety. The poem tells us that San Millan 
appeared to our hero in a vision and ordered him to divide his army 
into three parts and to attack from three quarters. The divisions 
were to be of three, six, and six thousand men, respectively. The 
battle lasted three days and pursuit ended on the third day. Pre- 
saged by the fiery serpent, won only by the miraculous intervention 
of Santiago and his heavenly host, saturated with the number three, 
this battle is fictitious from beginning toend. It seems to have been 
adapted from accounts of the famous victory at Simancas, in which 
Ramiro II of Leon, possibly aided by Ferndin Gonzalez and Garcia 
Sanchez, bested the enemy. The whole episode in our poem is de- 
signed to help reestablish the connection of the monastery of San 
Pedro de Arlanza with the hero and to destroy that of the rival 
monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla.!” 

We turn now to consider the poem as a whole and to ascertain 
the relationship of the several sections. The first, with a summary 
of Spanish history prior to Ferndn Gonzdlez, shows a slow develop- 
ment of Gothic Spain which was abruptly ended by the treachery of 
Count Julian and the conquest by the Moors. Note well the rise, 
treachery, and fall. This was followed by the slow process of the 
Reconquest in which Leon, Navarre and Aragon became strong 
enough to be independent and a threat to the yet lowly area that 
was to become Castile. With the appearance of our hero in the sec- 
ond section we have his three great military victories and the rise of 
Castile. When he attended cortes in Leén at the start of the third 
section he quickly settled problems that others had been unable to 
solve. Immediately afterwards he was lured into an ambush by the 
offer of marriage to Sancha, was captured and imprisoned. Rise, 
treachery, and fall. Once more he struggled upwards in a series of 
military victories and the poet closed this section with the statement 
that neither Christian nor Moslem had ever defeated the hero. 


16 R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘“Cuestiones de método histérico. 3°) Mio Cid el de 
Valencia” in Castilla, la tradicién, el idioma (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 156. 

17 See J. P. Keller, “The Hunt and Prophecy Episode in the Poema de Fernan 
Gonzdlez,”” HR, XXIII, (1955), 251-258. 
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Then again at cortes, falsely and unjustly accused by Sancho I of 
Leon of rebellion against the Crown, he was seized and imprisoned 
once more. Finally, he rose again and won his life’s struggle as 
Castilian independence was granted in exchange for cancellation of 
the king’s debt to Ferndn Gonzalez. Rise, treachery or injustice, 
fall, followed inevitably by rise. The cycle has occurred three times. 
The first is related briefly, the second at length and the third rather 
rapidly. Because of the change of pace with each succeeding cycle, 
the reader is not aware of the reccurrence of the theme. Moreover, 
the cycles do not coincide with the main sections of the poem, so the 
reader is further put off his guard.'* 

From the artistic point of view, the last section is far too crowded 
and hurried. After the first three victories prove the hero’s ability, 
the reader is willing to have him rest on his laurels and feels that the 
last series of battles is repetitious and unnecessary. In the light of 
the structure of the poem and of the three cycles, it is easy to see that 
they are necessary, repetitious though they may be. We can only 
be thankful that they are shorter than the first three. The poet had 
enough material to justify a fourth main section. Had he not been 
working by threes he might have used a four-part structure, which 
would have given his poem a better balance. In view of his self- 
imposed restriction, he had to cut the length of his episodes and 
crowd his materials at the end to make them fit into his planned 
framework. 

The Poema de Mio Cid is also made up of three sections, with 
three themes : undeserved suffering, glorious achievements and justi- 
fication. The themes of the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez can also be 
given those headings, although they do not occur in that order. One 
of the reasons for the far higher artistic quality of the Cid is that the 
poet was not laboring under a preconceived plan as complicated as 
that which restricted the poet of the Ferndn Gonzdlez. Nor were his 
variable meter and assonantal verse as shackling as the mono- 
rhymed quatrains used by the poet-monk of Arlanza. In the 
Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez we have possibly the first example in 
Spanish literature of a work that suffers from a too complex poetic 
art. It is another reminder that simplicity is a prime requisite for 
lasting success. 


18 Rise-Fall-Triumph over foes! This may be likened to the Thesis-Anti- 
thesis-Synthesis mentioned in note 7. It gives a subtle parallel to Form-Content- 
Artistic Theory. 
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It is easy now to see the reasons for the anti- and extra-historical 
portions of the poem. It is also clear why the poet had to borrow 
from such different and disparate sources as those mentioned at the 
beginning of this discussion—there simply weren’t enough episodes 
in current legends, enough threes of similar episodes about the hero, 
to fill out the framework of the plan. Finally, we are led to admire 
the skill of the poet-monk of Arlanza in carrying out as well as he 
did the task of adapting, inventing and fitting together the many 
pieces that make up his completed poem. 


J. P. Keuuer 
Albion College 
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ALVAR GOMEZ DE CASTRO’S VERSES FROM THE 
LIBRO DE BUEN AMOR 


LVAR Gémez de Castro (1515-80) was a foremost Spanish 
humanist of the Renaissance. Educated at Salamanca, he 
was a teacher in various schools in Spain before ending up as pro- 
fessor of Greek, Latin and Rhetoric in the University of Toledo. 
Besides his published works in Latin and Spanish, he left behind him 
a mass of miscellaneous material in manuscript form which has never 
been published and which now reposes in the National Library at 
Madrid. One volume of this miscellanea which I recently examined 
is an almost indescribable hodge-podge of notes, letters, poems in 
Spanish, Latin and Greek (some of his own, some extracts from 
ancient and modern authors), snatches of romances, inscriptions, 
comments on books ancient and modern, etc. One would judge 
from this volume that Gémez de Castro was a man of very broad 
and diversified interests. 

About forty years ago, F. J. Sanchez Cantén while searching 
through the old archives in quest of archaeological and artistic ma- 
terial turned up in this volume some thirty verses of poetry which 
proved to be from Juan Ruiz’s Libro de buen amor.! Now one of the 
difficulties in establishing a good text of the Archpriest’s work is the 
dearth of manuscript material, and these verses have never received 
the study they deserve concerning their relation to the extant manu- 
scripts and their worth in correcting their readings. 

These verses appear on a single sheet of paper, recto and verso, 
with no name of author, no explanation for copying them, and with 
no relation to the pages which precede and follow. On the blank 
lower half of the verso there are some words in Latin having no con- 
nection with the verses of Juan Ruiz. These thirty lines of verse 
contain seven which appear in no known manuscript of the Libro. 
Furthermore the remaining twenty-three are not in the same order 
as they appear in the manuscripts of Salamanca and Gayoso (the 
Toledo manuscript lacks the folios containing these verses). Their 
order, following Ducamin’s? numbering, is as follows: 


1F. J. Sdnchez Cantén, “Siete versos inéditos del Libro de buen amor,” RFE, 
V (1918), 43-45. 

? Jean Ducamin, Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen amor (Toulouse, 
1901). 
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2 lines (829, c-d) 

2 lines (appearing in no other ms.) 

3 lines (804, a-c) 

Complete stanza (811) 

Complete stanza (796) 

Complete stanza (appearing in no other ms.) 

1 line (appearing in no other ms.) 

Complete stanza (781) 

Complete stanza (782)° 

2 lines (711, e-d; 710, in ms. G, which is the correct order.) 


The first problem presented by these seven new lines recorded by 
Gémez de Castro is their location in the Libro. The twenty-three 
identifiable lines occur scattered throughout that passage of the 
work where Trotaconventos undertakes, at the behest of the poet, 
the seduction of Dofia Endrina (576-891), all of which is part of an 
adaptation of the Latin elegiac comedy Pamphilus de amore. After 
assuring the aspirant, Don Melén de la Huerta, of her ability to 
press his suit to a happy conclusion, the old go-between visits the 
young widow, artfully suggests to her the desirability of her taking 
a lover or a husband, and sets forth the qualities of Don Meldén. 
Dojia Endrina resists, but the old lady continues to press her, point- F 
ing out the need of a young widow to have a husband, and illustrat- 
ing her point with stories. It is reasonable to assume that the seven 
new lines belong also in this passage. We locate them as follows: 

Stanzas 764-765 are spoken by Dojfia Endrina in opposition to 
Trotaconventos’ urgings, but unfortunately none of the extant 
manuscripts contains 765, d, and the six following stanzas, and ms. 
S alone takes up again in the middle of the tale de lupo pedente. We 
think that some of the lines from Gémez de Castro’s snatches belong 
in these six missing stanzas, and we reconstruct the continuity as 
follows: 

Dojfia Endrina ends her protest with 765, d, and Trotaconventos 


resumes her pressure with this stanza (as quoted by Gémez de | . 
Castro) : 





No avedes, amiga, de carne el coracon, 
Sino de hueso duro, mas fuerte que de leon. : 
oo @ Por much que vos digo, siempre dezides non; 

a |. Ya muger tan dura qual fuerades para varon. 








+ She then points out to her the wisdom of seizing the present oppor- 
| i tunity rather than procrastinating while awaiting something better. . 
t 
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This she illustrates by the story de lupo pedente, introducing it by 
these words (Gémez de Castro): ‘‘De mal en peor andan, como el 
lobo a las hormigas.”” (One wonders if the h( f)ormigas is not a scribal 
miscopying for the fornachos which appear later in the story, in 8.) 
According to our theory, then, the story of the wolf is told by 
Trotaconventos, and not by Dofia Endrina as formerly believed.’ 

After the recital of the story and its moral (stanza 781), there is 
again a lapse of 32 stanzas in all the extant manuscripts. We can 
deduce from the context, however, that Trotaconventos returns to 
Don Melén to report her lack of success with Dofia Endrina. Two 
lines from the hitherto unidentifiable seven from Gémez de Castro’s 
extracts would seem to fit in nicely before stanza 782: 


De sefior y de amada, y de monte y de Rfo, 
A las vezes con algo, a las vezes vazio. 


The other problem presented by the extracts is to ascertain from 
which of the extant manuscripts (S, G, T) he copied them, or if he 
copied from any of them. Sdnchez Cantén, with no investigative 
substantiation, ventures the suggestion that they are taken from 
MS. T, since Gémez de Castro lived some time in Toledo, the re- 
pository of that manuscript. But he also lived in Salamanca, the 
home of MS. §; furthermore MS. T completely lacks the folios con- 
taining the extracted verses, so no comparison with it is possible. 
Below we give the verses of G6mez de Castro, pointing out only the 
significant variations in reading compared to S and G, where both 
are present. The figures on the margin refer to the numbering of 
Ducamin: 


1. (829, c-d). Mezquina, magrillo, no ay mas carne en el 
que en un pollo invernizo despues de san miguel. 


S omits the un before pollo, which G retains; S has envernizo; G, 
invernizo. The extracts are closer to G than to 8. 


3 Julio Cejador y Frauca, Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita: Libro de buen amor 
(Madrid, 1913), I, 265, note. 

Félix Lecoy (Recherches sur le “Libro de buen amor’’ [Paris, 1938]) is incon- 
sistent on this point. On p. 27 hesays:“. . . derriére cette lacune, nous trouvons 
la fable de lupo pedente, prononcée par dofia Endrina . . .”’; but on p. 314 we read: 
“. . . la vieille tache de persuader dofia Endrina en appliquant deux fables 4 son 
cas: celle de l’Outarde et de I’ Hirondelle et la fable de lupo pedente.”’ 

But Castro Guisasola is in agreement with our view: “Una laguna del Libro 
de buen amor,” Rev. de la Bib., Archivo y Museo del Ayuntamiento de Madrid, VII 
(1930), 124 ff. 
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2. (804, a-c). Estorva grande hecho pequefia ocasion ; 
desesperar el ome es perder coracon, 
que gran trabajo cumple quantos deseos son. 


Both S and G have grandes fechos and el grand trabajo; G furthermore 
has desesperarse. 


3. (811, a-d). Cada que vuestro nombre yo le estoy diziendo, 
otea me y sospira, e esta comidiendo, 
abiva mas el ojo, y esta bullendo, 
parece que con busco no se estaria durmiendo. 


Modernizations in spelling aside, this is identical with S and G. 
4. (796, a-d). Dixo la buena vieja, en hora muy chiquilla 
sana dolor muy grande, y salle muy gran manzilla; 


despues de grandes lluvias viene la buena orilla, 
en pos de grandes nublos viene sol, y sombrilla. 


For manzilla of b, G has masiella, but 8 has postilla. In d, 8 has en 
pos de los . . ., while G reads en pos los. . . . Our extract appears 
to be a mixture of Sand G. And in the last half of the line, G omits 
viene and reads grant sol e grant sonbrilla; and 8 : grand sol e sombrilla. 
But the copyist had first written down viene, then scratched it out. 
Does this mean that viene was actually in the manuscript from which 
he was copying, or more probably that he had copied wrongly from 
the line above? 


5. (781, a-d). Algunos en sus casas passan con dos sardinas, 
en agena possada demanden gollorias, 
desechan el carnero, pyden adefinas, 
dizen que no combrian tocino sin gallinas. 


Of particular interest here is the gollorias of b. The correct word for 
the rhyme is the synonym golosina, but S also has golloria. Were 
our extracts copied from S, or do they both derive from a common 
source? At the same time, the dizen of our extracts is better 
stylistically than S’s desian. (These lines are missing in G.) 
6. (782, a-d). Fijo, el mejor cobro de quantos vos avedes 

es olvidar la cosa que cobrar no podedes 

lo que no puede ser, nunca lo porfiedes, 

lo que fazer se puede, por ello trabajedes. 


The only variation here is in b—cobrar for 8’s aver. (G lacks these 
lines.) It should be noted, however, that in 8 there are folios con- 
taining 32 stanzas missing between 781 and 782, and that our frag- 
ments continue in the same sequence asinS. But the arrangement 
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and sequence of the stanzas in our extracts are so disordered that we 
believe the common sequence of the two manuscripts is fortuitous. 


7. (711, c-d). Dis, pues ella fue casada, creed que no se sienta, 
que no ha mula de albarda que la carga no consienta. 


There are so many variations here, that we think it worthwhile to 
set down the passage as it appears in S and G: 


8. Ella diz: “pues fue casada, creed que se non arrepienta, 
Que non ay mula de alvarda que la troxa non consienta.”’ 
G. Diz: ‘“‘pues ella ya fue casada, cret ya que ella consienta, 


que non a mula que la siella non consienta.”’ 


Our fragments and G coincide in the first part of a (except for ya), 
and all three manuscripts vary in the last word: sienta, arrepienta, 
consienta, with G’s reading being the best. In the last line G and 
our fragments agree in using the older form a (ha) for S’s ay (hay). 

Particularly interesting is the variation carga-trora-siella of the 
last line. Now troza is an antiquated word and of rare occurrence 
in Old Spanish. It was doubtless what was used in the original, for 
a copyist would hardly substitute a rare, non-current word for a 
common current one; he would do the reverse, and this is apparently 
what happens in our fragments and G, while 8 retains the original. 

This comparison of the significant variations between our frag- 
ments and S and G shows that sometimes they are closer to 8, some- 
times to G, sometimes they appear to be a mixture of the two, and 
sometimes they are totally independent. It is therefore safe to as- 
sume that our extracts were not copied from either S orG. We are 
left with two possible alternatives: 

1. G6mez de Castro copied from manuscript T. But since T in 
its present form does not contain these passages, and it is doubtful 
that it did contain them in the mid-sixteenth century, any such 
conclusion remains in the realm of pure conjecture; 

2. Gémez de Castro copied from a now lost manuscript formerly 
in the library of the University of Aleal4 de Henares. This is an 
intriguing possibility and one that is entirely plausible, for Juan Ruiz 
lived and wrote in the vicinity of Alcalé, and G6émez de Castro spent 
some time there, as we know from the title of one of his books: 
Recibimiento que la Universidad de Alcala hizo a los reyes quando 
vinieron de Guadalajara (Alcald, 1560). 

Lucius Gaston MOFFATT 


University of Virginia 











LUCAS FERNANDEZ AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE SHEPHERD’S FAMILY PRIDE 
IN EARLY SPANISH DRAMA 


gh. characteristics of the comic shepherd of the sixteenth century 
Spanish drama are well known. Such traits as cowardice and 
gluttony, braggadocio concerning various rustic tasks as well as his 
ability to play the flute, to dance, to jump and to wrestle, appear 
very early in the drama, and, in fact, can all be traced to the episode 
of the traveler in Juan Ruiz’ Libro de buen amor (c. 1330) which 
describes his encounter “¢erca el Cornejo” with the serrana who be- 
lieved him to be a shepherd (strophes 993-1005, ed. Cejador y 
Frauca). 

As the comic shepherd type developed, the early dramatic auth- 
ors complemented these basic traits with others. The formation of 
one of these traits, the shepherd’s pride in his lineage and family, 
presents an interesting aspect of the influence which the early dra- 
matic authors exercised on one another. Of course, it must be 
remembered that the shepherd’s paradoxical pride in his humble 
family background was a bit of dramatic irony and was used by the 
authors as a comic device to entertain their noble audiences.' 

Fray Ifiigo de Mendoza, who in his Vita Christi (c. 1482) estab- 
lished several comic pastoral devices, has little more than a sugges- 
tion of the shepherd’s genealogical and family interest. After the 
angel’s revelation of the birth of Christ, one of the shepherds fear- 
fully hesitates to go back to his village; thereupon his companion 
begins to encourage him by saying: “Tu eres hi de Pascual, /el del 
huerte coracon” (Vita Christi, NBAE, XIX, 18b). Later, the 


! While discussing some comic devices in the early Spanish drama, William 8. 
Hendrix described ‘‘the device of genealogy”’ offering, among others, three of the 
examples contained in the present study. He went on to indicate several reasons 
which may have contributed to make this device common: “The Spanish, being 
proud of their race, would like to refer to their origin. This tendency, put into the 
mouth of a comic character, naturally takes on comic form. A more probable 
theory is that the device is a reaction against the custom of the novels of chivalry 
to extoll the birth and lineage of the hero. . . . Another force which caused 
repeated references to the family in the plays is the well established habit of curs- 
ing each other’s families—echarse pullas’’ (Some Native Comic Types in the Early 
Spanish Drama (Columbus, Ohio, 1925], p. 84). 
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frightened shepherd, now ready to return to town with his com- 
panion, suggests: ‘““Llamemos a Pascualejo,/el hi de Juan de tras 
calle” (ibid., p. 20b). When they finally reach the village, one of 
them begins to recount their experience to a friend. In this speech 
Mendoza extends the hide . . . idea also to that of nietode .. . 


O sy vieras, hi de Mingo, 

nieto de Pascual el viejo, 

en pobre portalejo 

lo que oymos el domingo! (ibid., p. 21a) 


Juan del Encina, the originator of the pastoral drama in Spain, 
devoted slightly more attention to this facet of the shepherd’s char- 
acter in his early plays. He widened the range of family relation- 
ship in his first Egloga representada en la noche de la Natividad to 
include brothers and cousins as well. Although these family terms 
do not pertain to the relatives of the shepherd speaking, they do 
show the direction which subsequent authors will take, including not 
only the wider range of relatives mentioned, but also their identifica- 
tion with certain trades, such as gaitero, herrero, and meseguero. 

In the discussion of the merits of Encina’s works, Mateo enu- 
merates to Juan the various unfavorable critics of his plays: 


Y aun Prabos, qu’es buen gaitero, 
Te remuerde los zancajos; 

Y el carillo? de Sorbajos; 

Y el padre de Gil Vaquero; 

Y el sobrino del herrero; 

Y aun Lloriente, tu cufiado; 

Y el hijo del meseguero, 

Qu’es zagal de buen apero, 

Te tacha cuanto has labrado. 
(Teatro completo, p. 8) 


In his second Egloga representada en la mesma noche de Navidad, 
Encina again brings up the idea of genealogy, but, giving lack of 
space as his reason, fails to develop the idea. It seems that Encina, 


? Carillo, here as elsewhere in Encina and in the other Spanish playwrights, 
has the meaning of hermano, though occasionally it is found in the Golden Age 
literature with the idea of compafiero (see my article, “The Meaning of Spanish 
Carillo,” Modern Philology, LIV [1956], 73-79).. Since Covarrubias’ day, almost 
all dictionaries have conventionally accepted carillo with the meaning of amanie, 
novio, or amado, querido; yet if the word actually appears somewhere with these 
meanings, it is likely to be an exceptional case. 
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unlike later authors, was somewhat averse to using this type of 
narration as a comic or dramatic device. In the following instance, 
as in Mendoza, the lineage suggested is not that of the shepherd 
speaking, but of another individual, in this case that of the Virgin 


Mary: 


Pésame que no hay espacio; 

Que 4un de aquesa yo sabria 

Contar la genalogia 

De todo su gerenacio. 

El es hijo de David, 

De David y de Abrahan (ibid., p. 19). 


In the Representacién al nuestro muy esclarecido Principe Don 
Juan de Castilla there is a passage on the dire effects of love which 
may also have had some influence on the formation of the pastoral 
genealogy. Similar to the other quotations from Encina this one 
also merely combines certain family relationships with trades and 
proper names—the trades mentioned are noticeably the same as 
those above: 


E dun 4 mf me ha revoleado 

El Amor malvado ciego 

Por la sobrina del Crego. 

E al Jurado 

Amor le trae acosado; 

Y 4 Prabos triie perdido 

E aborrido 

Por la hija del Herrero; 

FE Santos el meseguero 

Por Beneita anda transido (ibid., p. 179). 


To this extent Encina contributed to the evolution of the pastor’s 
pride in his family background. It remained for Encina’s disciple, 
Lucas Fernandez, to crystallize this trait of the shepherd and to 
extend its comic and dramatic effect. 

Lucas Fernaéndez, who may have acted in some of Encina’s plays, 
owes many of his theatrical ideas to the latter. Nevertheless, he 
shows several inclinations toward originality. He was the first of 
this group of early playwrights to apply the old classical terms of 
comedia and farsa to his dramatic works. To Fernandez farsa was 
not quite a comedia, but more like an auto, inasmuch as in the titles 
of his works he incorporated such words as farsa 0 quasi comedia, and 
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auto o farsa. The two terms, particularly that of comedia, were 
later used by Gil Vicente and Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, and 
subsequently found general usage during the Golden Age. In 1611 
Covarrubias declared farsa to be the same as comedia. 

Another important point of Fernandez’ originality is his use of 
the rustic Salmantine dialect, or charro, which later became known 
by the misnomer of sayagués.* There is no other author who used 
it to the same extent as did Ferndndez, nor any, according to 
Menéndez Pidal, who represented it as faithfully during this and the 
Golden Age period.‘ Only in the eighteenth century can a rather 
true representation of the Salmantine dialect be found in the works 
of Torres Villarroel. Vicente and Torres Naharro both imitated 
Fernandez’ linguistic style for comic effect. Furthermore, the 
disciple’s influence on the master is shown by Encina’s Aucto del 
repelén (c. 1506-09), which is couched in the same language used by 
Fernandez’ shepherds, a language considerably different from that 
used by Encina in all his other plays. This is a major reason, among 
several, why this sole aucto by Encina is unique among his pro- 
ductions. 


Encina’s influence on the sixteenth century Spanish dramatists 
has been generally recognized and accepted ;* that of Lucas Ferndn- 


* The use of dialect for comic effect can be traced back to the Libro de buen 
amor, the dialect of which is in many ways similar to that used by Encina and 
Ferndndez. Historians and critics of Spanish literature have attributed to Juan 
Ruiz the use of the Leonese dialect. Yet this attribution presents a problem, for 
according to the theories on the locality of the archpriest’s birth and of his mature 
life, he would belong either in Hita, Alcal4 de Henares, or in Burgos, none of which 
is in the region of the Leonese dialect of the fourteenth century. However, Menén- 
dez Pidal attributes the leonesismos not to Ruiz, but entirely to the copyist of the 
Salamanca manuscript. He deduces this from the final abbreviation found in the 
manuscript which he reads as “Alffonsus Paratinensis ; el copista Alfonso era, pues, 
natural de Paradinas, pueblo situado en el partido de Pefiaranda de Bracamonte, 
provincia de Salamanca, cerca de Zorita de la Frontera y de la raya de Avila . . .” 
(Review of “Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen amor, ed. Jean Ducamin 
(Toulouse, 1901] Romania, XXX [1901], 435). 

4R. Menéndez Pidal, “E] dialecto leonés,” Revista de Archivos, XIV (1906), 
142, 158. 

5 Recent research would tend to minimize, or at least moderate, the former 
conception of the magnitude of this influence. The pastoral theme in poetry was 
already found in Sicily in the twelfth century. It is later seen in France and 
thereafter in Spain. (cf. Mia Irene Gerhardt, Essai d’analyse littéraire de la 
pastorale dans les littératures italienne, espagnole et francaise (Leyden, 1950].) A 
pastoral tradition was already old when Juan Ruiz wrote his narrative and dra- 
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dez, on the other hand, although likewise substantial, has rarely 
been observed. We have already mentioned his dialectal influence 
on his contemporaries, but there were other types, including 
thematic and textual, for which he was also responsible. Particu- 
larly is this seen in Vicente’s Auto da alma (c. 1517) which reveals 
traces of Fernandez’ Auto de la pasién (written before 1514, possibly 
in 1503). Vicente was also partially indebted to Fernandez for his 
Auto pastoril castelhano (1502). Heretofore, critics have been able 
to recognize only a vague influence from Encina in this play, and j 
ps have consistently overlooked a far more specific influence from 
ee Ferndndez. This influence is clearly brought out by the genealogi- 
Wey eal recitations of the shepherds in the plays of the respective writers. 


m But first, let us examine the manner in which Lucas Fernandez de- 

veloped Mendoza’s and Encina’s schematic ideas on this subject of 

fa genealogy. ’ 
ie In his first comedia (c. 1496) Ferndndez has Bras-Gil, the shep- 


a herd, defend his right to marry his beloved when he is confronted by 
i her father’s objections insinuating that Bras-Gil comes of inferior 
family stock. Bras-Gil contends: 


Nieto so yo de Pascual, 
y aun hijo de Gil Gilete, 
sobrino de Juan Jarrete, 


; 
: el que viue en Verrocal. 
Papiharto y el Cancudo 





ii son mis primos caronales, 

HY y Juan de los Bodonales, 

y Anton Prauos Bollorudo, 

b Brasco-Moro y el Papudo 
tambien son de mi terrufio; 

a y el crego de Vico-Nufio, 

iy que es vn hombre bien sesudo. 
@ Anton Sanchez Rabilero, 

H Juan Xabato, el sabidor, 

% Assienso y Mingo, el pastor, 


t matic poems on the serranas (c. 1330), and this popular tradition developed 
, through the years to Encina’s period. Some of Encina’s eclogues are no more 
ij than mere dramatizations of the earlier pastoureles, the foreshadowings of which 
are seen in earlier dramatic poems. Recently Joaquim de Oliveira has proved 
i that Encina’s Aucto del repelén in no way influenced Vicente’s A Visitagdo, con- 
vi trary to popular acceptance. (See his A “Visitagdo”’ de Gil Vicente, A rainha 
F parida dona Maria [Lisboa, 19531.) 
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Llazar-Allonso, el gaytero, 
Juan Cuajar, el vifiadero, 
Espulgazorras, Lloreinte, 
Prauos, Pascual, y Bicente, 
y otros que contar no quiero. 


(Farsas y églogas, fac. reproduction of the 1514 edition by the 
Real Academia Espafiola [Madrid, 1929], fol. Aiv, v) 


The shepherd is not satisfied when told that this suffices. He 
continues : 


Pues alla en Nauaredonda 
tengo mi madre senora.® 
[Es] la [mujer] del herrero. 


In Fernandez this recitation serves a dramatic purpose, for this 
leads to the climactic point as the girl’s father acknowledges: 


j Dios, que estoy muy prazentero! 
Ello sea mucho en buen ora. 

Yo y ella gran conocencia 
tenemos de lluengo tiempo 


and agrees to the union: 


Digo ya, pues su nacencia 

fué tan buena, y los sus hados, 

para que sean desposados 

yo de aqui les doy licencia. (ibid., fol. Av, r) 


Then the father tells of the rustic dowry he will give with the 
bride, and in his turn the young shepherd speaks enthusiastically of 
the feminine trinkets and clothes with which he will endow his 
wife-to-be. 

In a later play, Egloga o farsa del nascimiento (1500), Fernandez 
once more made use of this device, in a more comic and less dramatic 
situation. In this work the pastores, Bonifacio and Gil, are very 
reminiscent of the braggart traveler, taken for the shepherd, in the 
serranilla by Juan Ruiz. In the course of their debate as to who is 
the more adroit in rustic tasks, Bonifacio finally resorts to the 
“prominence” of his family clan in an effort to outshine his opponent, 


6 This form of the word without the tilde is an authentic and a common one in 
the language of the rustics of the sixteenth century. See the article, ‘Senor 
‘Sefior’,”” by Joseph E. Gillet, NRFH, III (1949), p. 264-267. 
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who urges him on, and then proceeds to make disparaging remarks 
while Bonifacio unveils his kinsfolk : 

Yo soy hijo del herrero 

de Rubiales, 

y nieto del messeguero; 

Prabos, Pascual, y el gaytero 

son mis deudos caronales ; 

y aun es mi madre senora 

la hermitafia de San Bricio. 

(ibid., fol. Dii, r) 


At this point Gil interrupts, for he is well acquainted with the 
madre senora, a Celestinesque character, and a discussion of her 
witchcraft ensues. This portion was clearly inspired by the T'ragi- 
comedia de Calisto y Melibea (1499), for Gil exclaims: “jQuan gran 
puta vieja es ella!/jPeor es que Celestina!’’ (ibid., fol. Dii, r). 

Other evidence also shows that Lucas Fernandez, like the other 
playwrights who read voraciously, was extensively familiar with 
Spanish literature and tradition. Encina’s influence is clearly no- 
ticeable through the words herrero, messeguero, and gaytero ; however, 
in Fernandez all of these pertain to just one shepherd’s mutually 
related family circle, and are no longer applied to an unrelated, 
heterogeneous group, as in Encina. 

When finally Gil abruptly cuts Bonifacio short with: “jA ruyn 
seas tu y tus parientes!”’ Bonifacio counters: “;Tienes tu otros 
mijores?” But this, instead of stirring up a long harangue from 
Gil, only evokes a philosophical thought, short, because he is too 
sleepy to make it long: 


Todos somos de vn terrufio, 
baxos, altos, y mayores; 
pobres, ricos, y senores ; 

de Aldran viene todo alcufio. 
(ibid., fol. Dii, r) 


Gil Vicente, whose Auto pastoril castelhano (1502) was written 
six years after Lucas Fernandez’ first comedia, incorporates some of 
the latter’s ideas and enlarges upon them in his aufo in the passage 
where Gil recites the family background of his friend’s wife: 


. el herrero es su tio, 
Y el jurado es ahijado 
Del aguelo de su madre; 
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Y de parte de su padre 

Es prima de Bras Pelado: 

Saquituerto, Rodelludo, 

Paptharto, y Bodonales 

Son sus primos caronales, 

De parte de Brisco Mudo. 
Es nieta de Gil Llorente, 

Sobrina del Crespillon ; 

Casaollas Mamilon 

Pienso que es tambien pariente: 

Mari Roiz la Mamona, 

Toribilla del Mendral, 

Y Teresa la Gabona 

Su parienta es natural. 
Marica de la Remonda, 

Espulgazorras Cabrera 

Y la vieja bendicidiera 

Rapiharta la Redonda, 

La Cefiuda, la Plaguenta, 

Borracalles la Negruza, 

La partera de Valmuza 

Ahotas que es bien parienta. 

(Gil Vicente, Obras, I, ed. Barreto Feio and Monteiro [Lisboa, 
1843], p. 13) 


The key words which mark the influence of Lucas Fernandez are 
Paptharto, Bodonales, and Espulgazorras, for these do not appear in 
Encina. There are other phrases which suggest Ferndndez as a 
source for Vicente’s play: son mis primos caronales in Fernandez, 
becomes son sus primos caronales in Vicente, and 


Brasco-Moro y el Papudo 

tambien son de mi terruifio; 

y el crego de Vico-Nujfio, 

que es vn hombre bien sesudo (fol. Aiv, r). 


from Fernandez leaves this impression on Vicente: 


Gil. . . « Vete tu, Bras, al respingo, 
Que yo desclucio del terrufio. 
Bras. El crego de Vico-Nufio 
Te ensefié eso al domingo. (p. 9) 


In another case of the Auto pastoril castelhano where Vicente re- 
quires several pastoral names, Fernandez’ line, sobrino de Juan 
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Jarrete (fol. Aiv, r), serves Vicente as Ha Jarrete! ha Bras Juan! 
(p. 11). 

After the narration of his wife’s lineage, Silvestre, the newly 
married shepherd, thentells of the dowry she brings to him: 


5 Silvestre. Danme una burra prefiada, 
u. Un vasar, una espetera, 
i Una cama de madera; 

La_ropa no esta hilada. 
Danme la moza vestida 
De hatillos dominguejos, 
Con sus manguitos vermejos, 
Y alfarda muy lucida: 





. 4 Danme una puerca parida, 
i Mas anda muy triste y flaca. 
Hi: Bras. No te quieren dar la vaca? 


Silvestre. Ha tres afios que es vendida. 
(Vicente, op. cit., p. 14) 


This passage clearly recalls the rustic dowry offered by the father 
a of the bride in Fernandez’ comedia:? 





i Yo les mando vn tomillar 
de buen tomillo salsero, 
y vn cortijo y chiuitero, 
y vna casa y vn paiar; 
t y vn arado para arar; 
dos vacas con afiojales, 
y dos yeguas cadafiales, 
y vn burro muy singular. 
Tenme punto en lo passado: 





7 Torres Naharro also made use of this type of material in the introito to the 
Didlogo del nascimiento where the shepherd speaks of the dowry he will receive 
with the bride. Initiated by Fernandez, these dowry recitations soon became a 
convention of the early Spanish theater. 

Y danme vn bezerro 
nouillo d’ un afio con vn buen cencerro, 
y vn gran almadraque qu’ el tfo le dié, 
dos pollas y vn gallo, y un gato y un perro, 
y vn asno albardado mayor que no yo. 
| Si todo se allega 
1+ mas loco estaré qu’ en soto la pega, 
que aun més me dardn d’ aquesto que habro— 
yo quiero la moga, la moga me ruega: 
pardios de tomalla y dalla al diabro. 
i (Propalladia, I, ed. Joseph E. Gillet [Bryn Mawr, Penna., 1943], p. 263) 
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quatro machorras y vn perro, 
y el manso con su cencerro, 
y el cabron barbillambrado, 
y el morueco tresquilado ; 
y darle vna res porcuna, 
y aun otra alguna ouejuna, 
y el buy vermejo bragado. 
Darle vasar y espetera, 
y mortero y majadero, 
y su rallo y tajadero, 
y assadores y caldera, 
y gamella y ralladera, 
cuencas, barrefias, cuchares, 
duernas, dornajos, y llares, 
encella, tarro, y quesera. 
Y vn recel todo llistado, 
y vn buen almadraque viejo, 
y vn alfamare vermejo, 
y vn arquiuanco pintado, 
cama y escafio llabrado; 
y aun, si quieres mas alhajas, 
tambien les dare las pajas. 
(Farsas y églogas, fol. Av, r) 


Returning now to Encina, in the Egloga de Placida y Vitoriano 
(c. 1512) he introduces a shepherd who greets the audience in the 
manner of the shepherds in Torres Naharro’s introitos to his com- 
edias. In this prologue Gil announces: 


Mas vos jno sabeis quién soy? 

Pues Gil Cestero me llamo. 
Porque labro cesteria 

Este nombre, mia fé, tengo. 

Soy hijo de Juan Garefa, 

Y carillo de Mencia, 

La mujer de Pero Luengo. 

(Teatro completo, p. 259) 


Although this is a relatively short passage, it is significant, for 
Encina applied it to the speaker’s family for the first time. Be- 
cause of Encina’s low opinion of the works of his contemporaries, the 
passage does not show any direct influence from the other play- 
wrights, but perhaps the convention of the pastor, as materialized in 
the aforementioned excerpts, now had some effect on the manner of 
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presentation of the passage. Yet, when for the last time Encina 
made use of the family relationship for identifying pastores, he re- 
verted to his primitive form and to his old style. In the Egloga de 
Cristino y Febea, the heroine speaks of three different shepherds: 


El hijo del messeguero 
Y el cufiado del herrero 
Y el padre de Martin Bras (ibid., p. 395). 


Encina at this late stage was still fond of using messeguero, and 
herrero as typical trades of a shepherd’s clan. Thus even though 
Encina was strongly influenced by Fernandez’ dialectal style in the 
Aucto del repelén, he was not affected by either Ferndndez or 
Vicente as to thematic material discussed above.* 

In spite of the fact that influence among the foregoing dramatists 
on the topic of the shepherd’s lineage is clear and unmistakable, 
there is no evidence of outright plagiarism in any one author. This 
demonstrates that they were sufficiently familiar with each other’s 
works to be able to quote an occasional line or two, and to remember 
the general structure of a play without actually consulting a manu- 
script or a printed text of it. For example, Vicente in his letter to 
King Jodo III (reigned 1521-57), Os livros das obras que escritas vi, 
lists among the books which he saw in print the works of Lucas 


* In his Comedia Trophea, Torres Naharro used only the simple form of shep- 
herd identification as was found in Encina. The following paséores in succession 
introduce themselves to Prince Juan of Portugal : 

Sabé que soi Juan Tomillo, 

nieto d’Andrés Bachiller. 

Vuestra quillotra sabr4 

que me llaman Caxcoluzio, 

sobrino de Pero Suzio 

Sefior, aqueste que os habra 

porn4 por vos la pelleja; 

que se llama Mingo Oueja, 

sobrino de Sancho Cabra. 

Yo me llamo ciertamente 

Gil Bragado, 

y entiendo que so ahijado 

del cura de San Pelayo. (Propalladia, 
Il, ed. Joseph E. Gillet [Bryn 
Mawr, Penna., 1946], pp. 124-127) 
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Fernandez published in 1514. But we have just seen that he was 
affected by the latter’s works long before their publication date. 
Encina’s works were well known in Portugal by the time Vicente 
began to write dramas, so Encina’s influence is readily acknowl- 
edged. How the influence of both Encina and Ferndndez reached 
Vicente at an early date of his career is a problem worthy of further 
investigation. 


JoHN LIHANI 


Yale University 
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LA DISPOSICION TEMPORAL DEL 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


XISTE por lo menos un sentido de la palabra “ciencia” que 
muchos creemos aplicable a los estudios de historia o critica 
literaria. Me refiero a ese conocimiento y a ese esfuerzo colectivos 
que a toda labor cientffica caracterizan. Gozamos en comin de las 
mas altas creaciones poéticas del pasado, y de comtin acuerdo vamos 
precisando sus significaciones, resolviendo los problemas por ellas 
planteadas. Claro esté que en ciertos casos la eficacia de esta 
colaboracién es manifiestamente mayor que en otros. Y me parece 
que en las investigaciones acerca del Lazarillo de Tormes, en nuestro 
modo actual de sentir o de justipreciar esta obra, puede hallarse un 
raro ejemplo de semejante colaboracién. La investigacién colec- 
tiva o “ciencia’”’ literaria ha producido, en esta ocasién, un avance 
indiscutible. Siendo innumerables los estudios dedicados al Laza- 
rillo, el conjunto que componen, lejos de ser caético o de dar pie a 
conclusiones relativistas, no es inferior a la suma de sus partes. 

Una historia de la critica del Lazarillo nos mostraria cémo cabe 
ir superando ciertas cuestiones, a un tiempo que se van proponiendo 
problemas nuevos. As{, por ejemplo, sélo es concebible abordar el 
tema que en las presentes paginas me propongo estudiar—el de la 
composicién del Lazarillo—en la medida en que ha quedado resuelto 
el problema de la unidad de esta novela. 

Unidad que dos ensayos magistrales han demostrado de modo 
incontrovertible: el de F. Courtney Tarr en 1927 y el de Marcel 
Bataillon en 1950. No puedo resumir ahora sino algunas de las 
razones aducidas por estos autores. Ostenta el Lazarillo, a todas 
luces, un extraordinario entretejimiento de motivos, de trayectorias 
de sentido—por ejemplo: “‘a progressive and climactic treatment of 
the hunger theme’”’ ;' la reiteracién, al principio y al final de la obra, 
del tema de “arrimarse a los buenos’’; el ser y seguir siendo Lazaro, 
a lo largo de su existencia, segin explica Bataillon, discipulo de su 
“gran maestro el ciego”’ ; la profecia del vino, que comenta el mismo 
Bataillon ;?la correspondencia entre la escena del toro de piedra y la 

? F. Courtney Tarr, “Literary and Artistic Unity in the Lazarillo de Tormes,” 
PMLA, XLII (1927), 408. 


2? Véase Marcel Bataillon, El sentido del Lazarillo de Tormes (Paris-Tolosa, 
1954), pags. 17-22. Este estudio (que, a diferencia del de Tarr, no se reduce a 
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venganza del poste. Y, en general, los numerosos paralelos y 
comparaciones que el autor establece: entre los diversos amos de 
Lazaro; entre el comportamiento de la madre y el de la mujer; 
entre el comportamiento del padre y el) del hijo; entre la casa del 
clérigo y la del escudero;’ entre los numerosos objetos en que se 
hacen “‘sangrias’’ y orificios (costales de harina, fardel de pan, jarro 
de vino, arca, etc.), con insistencia en un tejer y destejer o “motivo 
de Penélope” ;* entre la escena de las uvas y el momento en que 
Lazaro y el escudero comen “a una’’,® etc. Muchas otras con- 
cordancias de esta clase podrfan enumerarse. La unidad del 
Lazarillo es, por lo tanto, una evidencia que ya no tiene vuelta de 
hoja. Y los errores que, en torno a este asunto, dieron lugar a las 
rectificaciones de Tarr,® hoy tienen un interés principalmente his- 
térico. 

Nos encontramos, en realidad, si consideramos el origen de tales 
errores, ante un capftulo de la historia de la critica en el siglo XIX. 
Mas concretamente, ante la enemistad que hubo durante la segunda 
mitad del siglo pasado entre la tradicién de la novela europea, por 
un lado, y, por otro, la critica neocldsica, tradicional o ‘‘formalista,”’ 
sobre todo de tipo francés. Las censuras formuladas contra el 
Lazarillo por autores como Morel-Fatio reflejaron con exactitud 
aquella enemistad. Recuérdese que el romanticismo hab{fa vuelto 
a descubrir la épica, el teatro o la poesia popular de Espafia y de 
Inglaterra, pero que los cldsicos o “primitivos’’ de la novela no 
fueron revalorados antes de la segunda mitad del siglo.’ Con 


demostrar la unidad de la novela) reproduce y amplia el articulo publicado en el 
Boletin del Instituto Espaiiol de Londres, Oct. 1950, pags. 1-6. 

3 “Todo lo que yo habia visto eran paredes, sin ver en ella silleta, ni tajo, ni 
banco, ni mesa, ni aun tal arcaz como el de marras.”’ 

4“... Por un poco de costura, que muchas veces del un lado del fardel 
descosia y tornaba a coser, sangraba el avariento fardel .. .” (tratado I); 
“. . . cuantos él tapaba de dia, destapaba yo de noche” (IT). 

5 “Porque le vi en disposicién, si acababa antes que yo, se comediria a ayu- 
darme a lo que me quedase. Y con esto acabamos todos a una” (III). 

6 Tdea que, aun después del articulo de Tarr, reaparece de vez en cuando. Por 
ejemplo, en las ediciones escolares del Lazarillo de Camille Pitollet (Paris, 1928) 
y de Marcel Duviols (Paris-Tolosa, 1934). El Lazarillo, escribe Duviols, es 
“‘décousu,”’ y “les épisodes se succédent sans ordre” (pag. xiv). 

7 Un ejemplo notable: el Roman bourgeois de Furetitre no vuelve a editarse 
de 1714 a 1854. Entre las novelas realistas francesas del siglo XVII, tan sdlo el 
Roman comique de Scarron conserva el favor del ptblico durante el perfodo neo- 
clésico. Pero la critica no estudia a estos novelistas con seriedad antes de 1850 
Es la época de Edouard Fournier, Charles Asselineau, Victor Fournel y la “Bi- 
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algunas notables excepciones, como Ludwig Tieck, traductor del 
Marcos de Obregén, Louis Viardot y George Ticknor,*® no sélo las 
novelas picarescas de los siglos XVI y XVII, sino las mismas obras 
maestras de Balzac y de Stendhal tardaron mucho en ser aplaudidas 
por la critica académica. 

Conviene tener presente el origen de este desapego. Se trata, 
en efecto, de una idea, o de una prevencién, que no deja de afectar 
el problema preciso que aquf-nos ocupa. La critica neocldsica del 
siglo XIX se obstinaba en atribuir a la novela lo que Paul Bourget 
llamaba “absence de composition,” 0 sea, una ausencia de armonfa, 
proporcién, orden, seleccién, etc. Estas eran las virtudes estruc- 
turales que los erfticos exigian de la novela. Y los errores en que 
aquéllos incurrieron se deben a la endeblez de unos criterios que no 
son susceptibles de aprehender lo propio de la composicién novelesca. 

Va ya para cincuenta afios que un eritico genial, Albert Thi- 
baudet, descifré la causa de esta mala inteligencia. No debemos 
confundir, explica Thibaudet, las virtudes de la novela con las de la 
oratoria cldsica o del teatro. Pues, al hablar de estos otros géneros, 
tendemos a manejar criterios de fndole espacial—aplicables, en 
rigor, a la pintura o la arquitectura. Fuertemente influido por 
Bergson, en una época en que poetas, novelistas y criticos sienten la 
obsesién del tiempo,’ intuye Thibaudet que en la temporalidad esta 


bliothéque Elzévirienne.” Sainte-Beuve admiraba a Le Sage, pero no entendié a 
Balzac. Hay que tener en cuenta, por otra parte, que el culto de Le Sage tuvo 
raices nacionalistas, que florecieron durante la famosa “‘Querelle de Gil Blas.” No 
daré mds que una muestra del tono que caracterizé6 aquella controversia, en que 
espafioles y franceses dieron rienda suelta al mds desaforado nacionalismo li- 
terario: “le Marcos de Obregon”—escribia Charles Nodier (Prélogo a Gil Blas 
(Paris, 1835], pdg. x)—“fut traduit en France . . ., ce qui ne signifie pas qu’il y 
ait jamais été lu de personne; nous avons mieux que cela, grAce au ciel, depuis 
d’Urfé jusqu’A Des Escuteaux. Vincent Espinel . . . ne doit le peu de réputa- 
tion qui lui reste qu’au prétendu plagiat de Le Sage. . . . Trop heureux Vincent 
Espinel, vous n’aurez jamais aspiré 4 tant de gloire!” Prevencién que no respeté 
ni siquiera a Cervantes. Véase Eloi Johanneau, Prélogo a Gil Blas (Paris, 1829), 
pag. 6: “Don Quichotte, malgré son mérite, malgré sa réputation, n’est réellement 
que la satire d’un ridicule particulier 4 une nation, d’un ridicule qui n’existe plus. 
Gil Blas offre un intérét plus universel, un but plus moral.” 

* Véanse Leben und Begebenheiten des Escudero Marcos de Obregon oder Auto- 
biographie des spanischen Dichters Vicente Espinel, trad. L. Tieck (Breslau, 1827) ; 
Louis Viardot, “Lazarille de Tormes,”’ La Revue Indépendante, 1 nov. 1842, pags. 
410-460; y George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (Nueva York, 1849), I, 
511-512. 

® Los simbolistas habian puesto de moda el sincretismo de las artes, a fines del 
siglo XIX y principios del XX (las Sonatas de Valle-Inclan, en que lo musical y lo 
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la clave de la composicién novelesca. Como una vida que poco a 
poco se inventa a si misma, la novela arranca de una “‘evolucién 
creadora,”’ del libre e imprevisible transcurso del tiempo: “‘le vrai 
roman n’est pas composé, parce qu’il n’y a composition que la ov 
il y a concentration, et, 4 la limite, simultanéité dans l’espace. I! 
n’est pas composé, il est déposé, déposé a la fagon d’une durée vécue 
qui se gonfle et d’une mémoire qui se forme.’ La contextura, el 
desenvolvimiento, la armaz6n misma de la novela son indivisibles de 
un proceso de duraci6n en el tiempo. Si la arquitectura, con arreglo 
al famoso aforismo romdntico, es “musica petrificada’”’ (versteinerte 
Musik), la novela tiende, en rigor, a ser algo asi como miisica lefda, 
temporalidad hecha narracién y literatura. Y la cuestién que hoy 
sigue en pie es la necesidad de desarrollar un concepto temporal de 
la composicién o disposicién novelesca. O, mejor dicho, de las 
diversas clases de disposicién que han existido. Huelga recordar 
que no pocos narradores (Flaubert, Henry James, Proust, etc.) se 
complacen en dotar sus obras, por afiadidura, de cualidades mds o 
menos “‘espaciales.’’!! 


pictérico se atinan; titulos de novela como The Portrait of a Lady, de H. James, 
etc.). A partir, poco mds o menos, de 1912, fecha en que Thibaudet principia a 
publicar sus articulos sobre la novela en la N.R.F., predomina el tema del tiempo 
o lo que un personaje de A. Huxley denomina “the musicalization of fiction”’ 
(Point Counter Point, 1928, cap. xxii). Se difunde el pensamiento de Bergson, 
van saliendo a luz los diversos tomos de la obra maestra de Proust, y los novelis- 
tas cultivan el vocabulario musical: por ejemplo, la Symphonie pastorale de Gide 
1919), los titulos de los capitulos de Tigre Juan y El curandero de su honra, de 
Pérez de Ayala (1926), y principalmente el Zauberberg de T. Mann (1924), que 
encierra extensas meditaciones sobre el tiempo considerado como esencia y forma 
de toda narracién (principios de los caps. v, vi y vii). Diriase que los novelistas, 
como el Monsieur Jourdain de Moliére, por fin se hacen cargo de lo que hacen— 
manejar el tiempo. Mas para convertir este hecho en concepto, hacia falta un 
gran critico, un hondo conocedor de la novela europea y de Bergson. Este 
critico fué Thibaudet. 

” Albert Thibaudet, “Du roman anglais,” en Réflexions sur le roman (Paris, 
1938), pdg. 159 (coleccién de ensayos escritos de 1912 a 1922; véanse también 
pags. 9-27, 91-101, 178-186). Sobre Thibaudet y Bergson, véanse John C. 
Davies, L’Oeuvre critique d’ Albert Thibaudet (Ginebra-Lille, 1955), pags. 89-90, 
106-112; y Henri Bergson, “Thibaudet critique et philosophe,” N.R.F., julio 
1936, 7-14. 

1 Existe, desde luego, una tradicién de novelistas deseosos de otorgar a la 
novela los atributos formales de la tragedia o de la oratoria (sobre todo cuando la 
novela, con Balzac y Dickens, conquista sus titulos de nobleza). Vuelven estos 
novelistas al ideal de la narracién aristotélica, de la novela bien hecha (el del 
candénigo en el Quijote, I, 47-49)—a lo que E. M. Forster llama “‘pattern” (Aspects 
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A fin de aproximarnos a este problema, con referencia al Laza- 
rillo, conviene tomar en consideracién algunos de los rasgos genéricos 
de esta obra. No mencionaré sino dos de ellos, que se relacionan 
con el papel desempefiado por el narrador en la novela. 

Es el Lazarillo, en primer lugar, una epistola hablada. Se dirige 
el narrador o personaje central de la obra a un “vuestra merced,” a 
una personalidad de rango superior al suyo, de que sélo sabemos que 
es el protector de su protector, el “amigo’’ del Arcipreste de San 
Salvador: “En este tiempo, viendo mi habilidad y buen vivir, 
teniendo noticia de mi persona, el sefior Arcipreste de San Salvador, 
mi sefior, y servidor y amigo de vuestra merced, porque le pregonaba 
sus vinos, procuré casarme con una criada suya.” Digo que se trata 
de una epfstola “hablada,” con términos algo contradictorios, por- 
que parece que escuchamos, de hurtadillas, la confesién dirigida por 
Lazaro al amigo de su protector.” Cierto que en los primeros 
pdrrafos del prélogo el autor, con no poco orgullo, manifiesta el 
propésito de “que cosas tan sefialadas, y por ventura nunca ofdas ni 
vistas, vengan a noticia de muchos. .. .”’ Mas la confesién pi- 
blica de Lazaro, cuando pasamos del préjogo al relato propiamente 
dicho, tiene por oyente, no al lector, sino a la persona que ha 
solicitado tal relato: “‘y pues vuestra merced escribe se le escriba y 
relate el caso muy por extenso, etc.’”’ La redaccién del Lazarillo es 
ante todo un acto de obediencia. 

Obediencia que tiene numerosos antecedentes literarios. Re- 
cordamos, por ejemplo, los artificios empleados por los autores de 
novelas sentimentales—como Diego de San Pedro, que se justifica 


of the Novel [1927], cap. viii), a diferencia del “ritmo’’ que el mismo Forster 
cultiva (idea que desarrolla E. K. Brown, Rhythm in the Novel [Toronto, 1950)). 
Esta tendencia de ciertos novelistas (Flaubert, Proust, Joyce) a “espacializarse,”’ 
para contrarrestar el devenir temporal propio de la narracién moderna, es lo que 
Joseph Frank estudia en un importante ensayo, “Spatial Form in Modern Litera- 
ture,”’ Sewanee Review, LIII (1945), 221-240, 433-456, 643-653 (ensayo que se 
encuentra en varias antologias: R. W. Stallman, Critiques and Essays in Criticism 
(Nueva York, 1949); J. W. Aldridge, Critiques and Essays on Modern Fiction 
[Nueva York, 1952]). Mas la disposicién del Lazarillo, segin propongo en estas 
paginas, es puramente temporal. (Las reiteraciones que lo caracterizan son mds 
“ritmicas” que “espaciales’’: etapas de un ritmo de persuasién interior y de 
conocimiento). 

2 E] estilo del Lazarillo, por ser el de una confesién y, hasta cierto punto, el de 
un relato, tiene caracteristicas orales, y una naturalidad dotada de lo que llama 
Américo Castro “‘vitalidad contagiosa.” (“. . . Como adelante vuestra merced 
oird”’; “. . . como vuestra merced habra oido,”’ etc.). 
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de esta manera: “me puse en ella’’—declara en el prélogo a la 
Carcel de amor—‘‘mas por necesidad de obedecer que con voluntad 
de escribir.”"* Sélo al capricho de unos caballeros cortesanos 
atribuye Diego de San Pedro, con disimulo muy caracterfstico de 
los albores de la novela, el haber imaginado historia tan profana. 
Tenemos presente, ademas, por tratarse de una obra renacentista, 
compuesta en una época en que la confesién de tipo agustiniano o 
introspectivo era del todo concebible, la autobiografia de Santa 
Teresa, que fué escrita por mandado de su confesor. 

Como quiera que sea, la motivacién de este acto de obediencia 
no deja de ser oscura. {Conoceria el amigo del Arcipreste de San 
Salvador la indigna relacién que con éste tenfa Lazaro (‘‘pues 
vuestra merced escribe se le escriba y relate el caso muy por ex- 
tenso ...’’)? A semejante ambigiiedad contribuye el sentido 
judicial que a menudo tiene el verbo ‘“‘confesar’’: ‘‘confes6, y no 
neg6, y padecié persecucién por justicia.’’ El referir o explicar su 
vida por obediencia adquiere especial intensidad en el mundo que 
retrata el Lazarillo. Respiramos la atmdsfera rarificada de una 
sociedad basada en el engafio, la sospecha, la persecucié6n,'‘ el temor 


8 Diego de San Pedro, Obras, ed. 8S. Gili y Gaya (Madrid, 1950), pag. 114. El 
titulo de la novela es: Cdrcel de amor. El seguiente tractado fué fecho a pedimiento 
del senior don Diego Hernandes, Alcayde de los Donzeles, y de otros cavalleros cor- 
tesanos. (pdg. 113). 

4 No aludo aqui—entiéndaseme bien—sino a la sociedad retratada en el 
Lazarillo mismo. Con este objeto solamente, apuntaremos, en primer lugar, la 
presencia de perseguidos y perseguidores: el padre de Lazaro, que ‘‘padecié perse- 
cucién por justicia’’ (juego de palabras o modificacién irénica de Mat. v.10: 
“‘bienaventurados los que padecen persecuci6n por causa de la justicia’’) ; su madre 
y su padrastro negro, que son azotados en ptblico; los alguaciles que aparecen en 
los tratados III y V (el segundo colabora en la estafa del buldero—jpor qué es 
este personaje un alguacil?—). Nose me oculta que el asunto “‘picaresco”’ de la 
obra—o sea, la ambicién social unida a la negacién del honor y de la moralidad— 
exige la intervencién de tales personajes. Mas la ironia del autor, que indicamos 
en el caso del tergiversado texto biblico, lleva implicitas también una tolerancia 
y una compasién muy superiores a las que evidencian las fuerzas sociales: el 
padrastro de Ldzaro, por ejemplo, obra mds por carifio que por perversidad 
(“. . . a un pobre esclavo el amor le animaba a esto’’), sin que por eso la sancién 
colectiva deje de ser concluyente (la madre de Lazarillo, “por evitar peligro y 
quitarse de malas lenguas, se fué a servir a los que a presente vivian en el mesén 
de la Solana’’). Y, sobre todo, nada exigia que el autor hablara de persecuciones 
con finalidad metaférica; al mencionar los ratones imaginarios que se comen el 
pan del ciego (“jmira qué persecucién ha venido aquesta noche por nuestro 
pan!’’), el hambre (“estando en esta afligida y hambrienta persecucién”) y la 
mala fortuna (“que de perseguirme no era satisfecha”). De esta manera la 
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al qué dirdn, la calumnia (la obligacién, dice el escudero, “. . . de 
malsinar'® a los de casa y a los de fuera, pesquisar y procurar saber 
de vidas ajenas’”). Luego veremos que los personajes de esta 
novela estan forzados no pocas veces a “dar cuenta” de si mismos. 
Asf, por ejemplo, cuando Lazaro ofrece al escudero el pan que lleva 
en “el arca de su seno’’, le promete guardar silencio: “deso pierda, 
sefior, cuidado—le dije yo—que maldito aquel que ninguno tiene de 
pedirme esa cuenta, ni yo de darla.”” jResponde o no la confesién 
final de Lazaro a una peticién de cuentas? No es equfvoca, de 
todos modos, la funcién literaria de este procedimiento. Ldazaro, 
por una razon o por otra, se manifiesta de cuerpo entero, afirma su 
propio ser. Lo cual me lleva a sefialar un segundo rasgo genérico. 

El principal propésito del autor no consiste, al parecer, en 
narrar—en contar sucesos dignos de ser contados y, por decirlo asf, 
aut6nomos—,, sino en incorporar estos sucesos a su propia persona: 
‘““Y pues vuestra merced escribe se le escriba y relate el caso muy por 
extenso, pareciéme no tomarle por el medio, sino del principio, 
porque se tenga entera noticia de mi persona.” No es ésta la 
primera vez que Lazaro, con mayor o menor sinceridad, pro- 
porciona esta clase de explicaciones. Lo mismo le sucede con el 
escudero (el cual refiere también su vida—“‘ddndome relacién de su 
persona valerosa”—): “‘Y yo le di mds larga cuenta que quisiera, 
porque me parecia mds conveniente hora de mandar poner la mesa 
y escudillar la olla que de lo que me pedfa. Con todo eso, yo le 
satisfice de mi persona lo mejor que mentir supe, diciendo mis 
bienes y callando lo demas. . . .”” A lo largo de la novela Lazaro 
se esfuerza por “‘satisfacernos de su persona”’: clarisima muestra de 
lo que Américo Castro denomina “‘integralismo hispdnico.’”* El 


persecucién llega a ser uno de los componentes del ambiente de la obra. Notemos 
también que es éste uno de los motivos que el dltimo tratado recoge y recapitula, 
como el de “‘arrimarse a los buenos’’ y el del amancebamiento. Al final Ldézaro, 
triunfante, se pasa al bando contrario y se hace pregonero de persecuciones ajenas 
(“y es que tengo cargo de . . . acompafiar los que padecen persecucién por 
justicia”’). Lazaro aprende a sortear los riesgos con que tropezaron sus padres, a 
entender vitalmente los que ellos ya sabian. 

45 Sobre el malsin (vocablo hebreo) o calumniador, véase Américo Castro, La 
realidad histérica de Espaiia (México, 1954), pag. 507. 

‘6 O incorporacién de las cosas a la persona. Véase A. Castro, op. cit., pag. 
242: “el musulmdn se siente en las cosas ; el hispano-cristiano siente las cosas en su 
persona”; y pég. 329: “un fenémeno natural se nos presenta asi en enlace con el 
tiempo en que vive el autor, como un acontecimiento humano, con todas sus 
adherencias, como un desarrollo en que cada momento engendra otro, en secuencia 
abierta, como un trozo de creacién divina: y, al final, resuelto en poesia.” 
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autor-héroe se esclarece, se reconstruye, se afirma a si mismo. No 
dice, por ejemplo, “‘nacf en el rfo”—perfilando bien un aconteci- 
miento remoto, destacando el lejos de un cuadro narrativo—, sino 
“me puedo decir nacido en el rfo.”” El haber nacido en un rio es 
atributo de quien, para aclararse a si mismo, compone una “re- 
lacién.”” Lo narrado queda referido al ser del narrador. Y el 
Lazarillo, por tanto, mds que un relato puro, es una “‘relacién” o 
informe hecho por un hombre sobre s{ mismo. 

O, dicho de otra manera, el pasado est4 supeditado al presente. 
Lazaro refiere los hechos capitales de su existencia, se sumerge en la 
duracién de su vida, porque estos hechos son el fundamento de su 
persona. Pero esta mirada hacia el pasado es ineludible. Ni a 
Lazaro le interesa lo pretérito como tal, lo transcurrido como algo 
divisible del presente, ni tampoco le es posible prescindir del tiempo 
para valorarse a si mismo. El hombre maduro, Lazaro, retine en sf 
las conclusiones que el muchacho, Lazarillo, sac6é de sus experien- 
cias. La afirmacién del ser lleva implfcita la conciencia de un 
progreso activo, de una larga batalla librada contra el mundo, de un 
“haber llegado a ser,” es decir, la conciencia del tiempo. El 
Lazarillo es un Bildungsroman en germen, siempre que no aludamos 
al tipo de relacién germdnica en que el héroe es una persona pasiva, 
un hombre en potencia, cuyas aventuras entrafian una sucesién de 
lecciones teéricas 0 conceptuales. En esta ocasién lo primordial es 
el término de un proceso educativo. El narrador es un hombre 
hecho, formado, maduro, desengafiado. Lazaro, mds que Lazarillo, 
es el centro de gravedad de la obra. 

Si consideramos el Lazarillo como una “‘relacién,’”’ sus aparentes 
discontinuidades cesan de ser defectos 0 torpezas, propios, segtin 
pensaba la erftica del siglo XIX, de un arte mds 0 menos “‘esque- 
mitico.”” Ya no nos extrafia que la forma de la narracién no se 
amolde perfectamente al continuo transcurso del tiempo. No nos 
sorprende que el informe del narrador—biogrdéficamente incompleto 
—revele al parecer bruscas soluciones de continuidad, puesto que el 
héroe no se subordina al fluir independiente o biogrdfico de su vida. 
El proceso de selecci6n a que Ldzaro somete su existencia nos 
muestra aquello que le importa manifestar : los rasgos fundamentales 
de su persona. Los puntos culminantes de la obra coinciden con 
unos hechos de conciencia: con los componentes esenciales de la 
memoria de Lazaro. Situados y contemplados en el plano de la 
conciencia, en el presente, los acontecimientos no dan lugar a huecos 
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o interrupciones. Todo sucede, por lo tanto, como si una memoria, 
penetrando en si misma, sacase a la superficie unos elementos 
bdsicos y luego los desenvolviese en el tiempo, a lo largo de una 
duracién unilinear. Y entre estos elementos, ya ‘“proyectados” o 
vueltos a colocar en el tiempo, no subsisten interrupciones o solu- 
ciones de continuidad, sino intervienen, como veremos mds adelante, 
unas aceleraciones. 

La relacién que Lazaro-escribe consiste, pues, en un ir desple- 
gando o “‘desarrollando”’ aquello que él sabe forma parte de su vivir 
y su ser actuales. La forma de la novela es la ‘“‘proyeccién’’—o, 
mejor dicho, autoproyeccién—de la persona en el tiempo. No sdlo 
desde el presente, sino con él, se construye un pasado. Y esta dis- 
posicién temporal,!? puesto que Lazaro es a la vez narrador y héroe, 
se funda en una valoracién de la temporalidad. Lazaro, al referir o 
“disponer”’ los sucesos de su vida, muestra cémo siente e interpreta 
el tiempo. 

Toda novela comprende tres planos temporales. Un primer 
tiempo de narracién, o sea, el momento en que el narrador cuenta, 
habla o escribe. Y dos niveles integrados en la trama de la accién 
misma. Un tiempo, en primer lugar, cronolégico, 0 astronémico, o 
ptblico—el de las horas, los dias y los afios, medidos por instru- 
mentos exteriores al hombre. Y un tiempo que llamaremos per- 
sonal, o psicolégico—el de los hechos de conciencia, de una tempo- 
ralidad que el hombre siente fluir dentro de si mismo y que sélo su 
propia sensibilidad puede captar o medir.'® 

En el Lazarillo estos tres planos poco a poco se reducen a dos, 
pues al final Lazaro es simultaéneamente personaje central de la 
novela y narrador de ella. En el momento preciso en que escribe, 
Lazaro es pregonero de la villa de Toledo y marido de la barragana 
del Arcipreste de San Salvador. El presente del verbo sirve para 
pintar este oficio o estado ultimo: “El el cual el dia de hoy vivo y 
resido a servicio de Dios y de vuestra merced. Y es que tengo cargo 
de pregonar los vinos que en esta ciudad se venden, y en almonedas, 
y cosas perdidas, acompafiar los que padecen persecuciones por 


17 EF] término “disposicién” me parece en este caso mds adecuado que el de 
“composicién.” Se compone un conjunto, se disponen las partes de un conjunto. 
Tal vez quepa distinguir, volviendo a Thibaudet, tres formas de novela: un roman 
composé (con tendencias “espaciales’’: H. James), un roman déposé (o lento 
desarrollo de una vida), y un roman disposé (Lazarillo). 

'® Véanse Thomas Mann, Der Zauberberg, cap. vii, “Strandspaziergang”’; y 
Nelly Cormeau, Physiologie du roman (Bruselas, 1947), pdgs. 106-114. 
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justicia y declarar a voces sus delitos.”” A medida que se desarrolla 
el relato, los dos planos situados en el pasado se van aproximando al 
plano fijo de la narracién en el presente, y al fin se juntan con él. 
De igual modo Lazarillo y Lazaro se confunden (que aqui sélo el 
tiempo desliga, a diferencia del Guzmdn de Alfarache, en que una 
conversién separa al picaro del converso, a Guzmanillo de Guzman). 
Mas el movimiento que va acercando un plano a otro (empleamos 
una imagen espacial, aun cuando se trata de un proceso meramente 
temporal) obedece a velocidad y ritmo cambiantes. 

En el primer tratado del Lazarillo el tiempo cronolégico esta 
indicado con suma vaguedad. Sabemos que Lazaro tiene ocho afios 
cuando la justicia persigue a su padre. Pero los pormenores de esta 
clase son muy escasos durante la infancia de Lazarillo (‘‘en este 
tiempo se hizo cierta armada contra moros,”’ “en este tiempo vino a 
posar al mes6én un ciego’”’). Basta por ahora con indicar un tenue 
hilo temporal. Dato negativo pero muy revelador. A Lazaro le 
importa ante todo el tiempo psicolégico, pero para que éste aparezca 
es preciso que Lazarillo empiece a ser persona. El primer detalle 
cronolégico, en efecto, coincide con el instante en que aquél des- 
pierta ‘‘de la simpleza en que como nifio dormido estaba.’”’ Es mas, 
la conciencia del tiempo, el comienzo de una maduracién interior y 
el primer dolor surgen simultd4neamente: es la burla del toro de 
piedra: “‘. . . que mds de tres dias me duré el dolor de la cornada.”’ 
Tiempo cronolégico que lleva implicito una experiencia {ntima. No 
se trata de un marco o escenario con que el hombre no se identifica, 
sino de tres dias de sufrimiento interior. De ahora en adelante el 
sentido de la temporalidad ird unido, por lo general, a determinados 
instantes de sufrimiento. 

El narrador se limita deliberadamente a tres escenas primor- 
diales: el episodio del jarrazo, el de las uvas y el de la longaniza. 
Tres episodios que son como hitos o sefiales en el aprendizaje de 
Lazarillo. Desde su propio tiempo personal, Lazaro sélo incluye en 
su relacién los momentos de iluminacién interior con los que atin se 
identifica. Y el cardcter de cada iluminacién estd claramente 
explicado. En lo que toca, por ejemplo, a la astucia—cualidad 
imprescindible—, el narrador revela de antemano su propésito: “y 
porque sepa vuestra merced a cudnto se extendia el ingenio del 
astuto ciego, contaré un caso de muchos, que con él me acaecieron, 
en el cual me parece dié bien a entender su gran astucia.”’ Y al final 
del episodio Lazaro expresa en otro aparte—situado esta vez en el 
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pasado—las conclusiones oportunas: “‘refme entre mf y, aunque 
muchacho, noté mucho la discreta consideraci6én del ciego.”’ Es- 
tructura trimembre que se repite muchas veces en la novela: 
seleccién de una escena decisiva, relato, aparte en que Lazaro aclara 
el sentido de la acci6n. En el primer tratado, la venganza del poste 
representa la primera realizacién practica de la lecci6n deducida de 
los anteriores episodios. Fuera de estas tres escenas principales, 
que son fracciones aisladas de un tiempo personal, y en que inter- 
viene el pretérito del verbo, no hallamos en el primer cap{tulo mas 
que acciones reiteradas, desprovistas de precisién temporal, enun- 
ciadas las mds de las veces mediante el imperfecto del indicativo 
(“usaba poner cabo a sf un jarrillo de vino cuando com{famos,” 
etc.). 

La misma vaguedad cronolégica y el mismo uso del imperfecto 
para expresar acciones repetidas o habituales, caracterizan los 
primeros pdrrafos del segundo tratado. Y tropezamos de repente 
con un procedimiento nuevo, que poco a poco se ird4 afianzando. Es 
la utilizacién de frecuentes referencias cronol6égicas como instru- 
mento para subrayar la trayectoria de la experiencia personal. 
Sabemos que transcurren seis meses en la casa del clérigo de Ma- 
queda. Y los pormenores de esta clase se multiplican conforme 
aumentan el hambre y la congoja de Lézaro. “A cabo de tres 
semanas que estuve con él, vine a tanta flaqueza que no me podifa 
tener en las piernas de pura hambre.”” También observamos mo- 
mentos de alegria, pero ésta se nos aparece como una emancipaci6én 
o conquista del sufrimiento. Tres dias dura el contento de robar el 
pan del arca—jprovisional victoria !—: ‘“‘y asf estuve con ello aquel 
dia y otro gozoso. Mas no estaba en mi dicha que me durase mucho 
aquel descanso, porque luego al tercer dia me vino la terciana 
derecha.”’ De noche y de dia se desarrolla la batalla de Lazarillo 
contra su amo y contra el hambre. Tres dfas, por fin, permanece 
Lazarillo sin conocimiento, y luego quince dfas en la cama. Esta 
celeridad final corresponde a la liberacién del héroe, asi como la 
técnica de tempo lento, en que la cronologia acenttiia, por contraste, 
la apremiante lentitud del sufrimiento interior,’ coincide con los 
momentos de mayor desconsuelo. El sentido del tiempo—del fluir 


1” Véase N. Cormeau, op. cit., pag. 110: “ainsi donc la durée se définit par 
la dilatation ou la contraction du temps extérieur dans le temps interne, c’est a 
dire, trés simplement en somme dans |’Ame des personnages. Elle n’est autre 
chose que le temps percu, éprouvé, le temps refracté dans une sensibilité.”’ 
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inmediato e intenso de la existencia—se apodera del hombre cuando 
éste se halla en lo que Lazarillo llama “una continua y rabiosa 
muerte.” 

La técnica que acabo de indicar se desarrolla considerablemente 
en el tratado tercero. Me limitaré a algunas observaciones de 
detalle. Las referencias cronol6égicas no son ya meros toques des- 
criptivos. Constituyen la base del relato, el fondo contra el cual 
se dibuja la dilatacién de un tiempo experimentado por Lazarillo. 
Recuérdese con qué exactitud el autor mide el curso de las horas 
durante los dos primeros dias que Lazarillo pasa en compafifa del 
escudero. En ningin otro momento del relato van tan estrecha- 
mente ligados el contento y el descontento, el hambre y la ilusién, la 
esperanza y laespera. Las horas se suceden lentas y desesperantes. 
Dan las ocho, las once, la una, las dos, y, al dia siguiente, las dos y 
las cuatro; hasta que Lazarillo, otra vez al borde del abismo, vuelve 
a pedir limosna. ‘Desta manera pasaron ocho o diez dias.”” Y de 
nuevo aprieta el hambre, de nuevo la emocién se intensifica y el 
tiempo tiende a reducirse al instante. Transcurren cuatro dias, y 
luego ‘‘dos o tres,’’ ete. (Lo mismo le ocurre al escudero, ansioso 
también de salir del apuro en que se encuentra: “yo deseo que se 
acabe este mes para salir della.”) Tras la burla de la “casa lébrega, 
obscura’’, una vez mas la cifra tres sirve para medir los efectos de un 
momento de hondo sobresalto: “‘. . . ni en aquellos tres dias torné 
en micolor.”” Y el desenlace del capitulo se adapta asimismo a un 
renovado proceso de aceleracién. 

Aceleracién que continta y se extiende hasta el final de la novela. 
Lazarillo no permanece con el fraile de la Merced sino el tiempo de 
romper unos zapatos: “‘. . . no me duraron ocho dias. Ni yo pude 
con su trato durar mds.”’ Con el verbo “‘durar”’ basta para designar 
la fatiga y el atosigamiento que el mismo Lazarillo siente. Y el 
paso del relato se hace cada vez mas rdpido. Cuatro meses abarca 
el tratado del buldero, cuatro afios el del capellan. Volvemos a la 
técnica inicial (el capitulo del buldero, aunque limitado a un solo 
episodio, se asemeja mucho a los capftulos iniciales), a la vaguedad 
cronolégica, al empleo del imperfecto del verbo para retratar ac- 
ciones habituales. El aprendizaje de Lazaro, en realidad, ha 
terminado. Lédzaro ya es, y su persona ha adquirido su forma defi- 
nitiva. La fortuna, ademas, empieza a sonreirle. Y el hombre 
maduro pone en prictica las lecciones de su adolescencia con la 
rapidez y la decisién que caracterizan el ritmo de los ultimos capf- 
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tulos.” Sin duda la técnica novelesca, més compleja, que el autor 
utiliz6 en la parte central de la obra, desaparece por completo. Pero 
este cambio, como los anteriores, no carece de sentido. Nada mas 
flexible, mds adecuado a la evolucién del relato, a las transforma- 
ciones del héroe, que el arte del autor del Lazarillo. La supresién de 
la cronologia pone claramente de manifiesto el eclipse de la emocién 
principal en que se fundaba la conciencia del tiempo. Aludo a lo 
que Ibn Hazm denominaba ‘“‘preocupacién,’”’ don Santob, ‘‘cuydado 
profundo,”’ y el Arcipreste de Hita, ‘‘cuidado dajioso.’’' Es decir, 
lo propio de una sombria tradicién espafiola, de lo que Américo 
Castro llama “‘el tema del vivir amargo.”’”” 

No cabe explicar aqui la gran deuda que tengo con las ideas de 
Américo Castro, ideas hoy por hoy indispensables para interpretar 
los valores que encarna el Lazarillo. He mencionado la conciencia 
integral de la persona que engendra el género de la “relacién’’, el 
ambiente de persecucién y de recelo en que la obra entera se sittia.”* 
El hombre vive en perpetua zozobra, en el filo de la vida y de la 
muerte, en lucha constante contra un contorno hosti]. De tal 
ambiente es indivisible el sentido del vivir como angustia o cuidado. 
“Moria mala muerte,” “. . . de manera que en nada hallaba 


* Esta rapidez final constituia, para la critica tradicional, el mayor defecto del 
Lazarillo, la prueba irrefutable de su “falta de composicién.” Creo que mi 
explicacién, sin ser suficiente, pues me limito a la disposicién temporal de la novela, 
es necesaria para rebatir la opinién corriente. Ademas, el esfuerzo por ordenar 
“espacialmente”’ el Lazarillo tropezaba con una dificultad indtil: la brevedad de 
los tratados IV y VI. Estos capitulos son transiciones semejantes a las que 
inician el capiculo II y sobre todo el III. Me convence, por tanto, la idea de que 
el orden de los capitulos (es decir, un tratado para cada amo de L&zaro) no es obra 
del autor del Lazarillo. Idea que propuso Charles Philip Wagner (Prélogo a The 
Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, trad. L. How [Nueva York, 1917], pags. xxi-xxii), 
recogié Tarr (art. cit., pags. 405-414) y acepta de paso Bataillon (op. cit., pag. 
21,n.24). Son muy insuficientes, en particular, los titulos de los tratados I y VII. 

1 Véase A. Castro, op. cit., pags. 382-282 y 531. 

* Véase ibid., pags. 533-544. 

23 Acerca del Lazarillo, véase La realidad histérica de Espatia, pags. 430, 533, 
571-572 y 611. Urge explicar esta novela a la luz de los conceptos expuestos en 
dicho libro, sobre todo respecto a los hispano-hebreos: “inseguridad ontoldégica,”’ 
recelo del qué dirdn, nocién del mundo como caos y fantasmagoria, tendencia a la 
critica social, afan de preeminencia, etc. (véanse los caps. XIII-XIV). Tengo 
presentes, ademds, el Prélogo a La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes (ed. Everett W. 
Hesse y Harry F. Williams [Madison, 1948]), y las conferencias pronunciadas por 
el mismo Américo Castro en la Escuela de Verano de Middlebury, Vt. (julio de 
1953). 
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descanso, salvo en la muerte,” “‘. . . y luego me vino otro sobre- 
salto,” “‘. . . porque cierto en aquel tiempo no me debfan de quitar 


el suefio los cuidados del rey de Francia.’’ El autor emplea diversas 
palabras de sentido semejante: “‘congoja,”’ “‘afliccién,”’ “sospecha,”’ 
“gozobra,”” y, al revés, “‘descuidado,” “seguro,” ‘‘consuelo,’’ etc. 
Cierto que, segtiin vimos antes, el héroe a veces experimenta satis- 
faccién y alegria. Mas en estas ocasiones el placer es ante todo un 
“descunso,”’ una victoria contra el sufrimiento. Cuando prueba el 
vino del ciego, por ejemplo, Lazarillo se encuentra “‘descuidado y 
gozoso.” Adviértase que estos adjetivos son equivalentes. La 
alegria y el contento tienen un poder negativo, pues significan la 
supresién de la inquietud—el estar ‘‘descuidado.”’ 

La aceleracién final de la novela hace patente, no s6lo un cambio 
radical en la fortuna de Lazaro, sino el triunfo de su voluntad. Asif 
como Lazaro vive de dia en dia, de instante en instante, su memoria 
va atesorando las lecciones del pasado, y su voluntad le mantiene 
en tensién continua hacia el futuro. El héroe renacentista, explica 
Georges Poulet, se enfrenta con el mundo, los hombres y el tiempo: 
“chaque étre, essentiellement, se révélait, non plus comme un étre 
créé qui recoit constamment d’ailleurs son existence, mais comme 
une activité autonome, qui trouvait en elle-méme des ressources 
inépuisables pour engendrer sa propre durée par la diversité de ses 
mouvements.”’* Mas esta actividad creadora, si se trata de un 
héroe novelesco, tropieza con innumerables estorbos y cortapisas. 
Lazaro se siente a la vez acorralado por estos estorbos y aguijado por 
su voluntad de existencia. En el combate, raras veces interrum- 
pido, entre “cuidado” y voluntad, reside el ‘“‘vivir afanoso’’® del 
héroe y el cardcter novelesco de su vivir. Ni Lazaro es un ser 
pasivo, ni el mundo permite el ejercicio del todo libre o sin trabas de 
la voluntad. “Sefior’”—explica el narrador—,” yo determiné de 
arrimarme alos buenos.’”’ Basado en esta determinacién, Lazaro va 
franqueando lo mejor que puede los diversos obstdéculos que se le 
oponen. No analizaré aquf las etapas que marcan este esfuerzo. 
Ello es que Lazaro poco a poco forja sus armas, templa su voluntad; 
y cuando por fin le es favorable la fortuna, sin vacilar elige el 


* Georges Poulet, Etudes sur le temps humain (Paris, 1950), pag. ix. 

26 A. Castro, op. cit., pag. 382. Aparecia el hispano-oriental, escribe Castro, 
. como una realidad que se va creando a si misma, aguijada por el afan y la 
angustia” (“Un aspecto del pensar hispano-judio,” Hispania, XXXV [1952], 
164). 
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camino mids Util para “aleanzar buena vida.’”’ No dicta el héroe, 
pues, los acontecimientos de su vida, ni tampoco se entrega al azar. 
Con angustia, pero también con ahinco, lucha con la existencia, 
hasta que por fin logra ponerse en salvo.2* Y en el crisol de este 
“vivir afanoso” se funde la voluntad de accién del héroe. (“‘L’espoir” 
—escribe Sartre—‘“‘est la pire entrave 4 l’action.”)*’? El golpe de 
fortuna final trae consigo la atenuacién del cuidado y del sentido del 
tiempo, en que se intensifica el existir. 

Recapitulemos lo mds brevemente posible. La disposicién tem- 
poral del Lazarillo es sumamente sencilla. Es un progreso unilinear, 
continuo, de andadura y velocidad cambiantes. Al principio este 
progreso, encauzado en una vaga cronologia, es muy rapido. La 
ausencia de todo tiempo personal manifiesta la nifiez del héroe, su 
ignorancia del mundo. Después—capftulos del ciego, del clérigo y 
del escudero—la narraci6n fluiré tanto mds despacio cuanto mas 
agudo sea el sufrimiento de Lazaro. Junto con este marcado 
ralenti emerge un tempo lento psicolégico, que se perfila contra un 
fondo de indicaciones cronolégicas. Perseguido por su mala for- 
tuna, pero ayudado por el recuerdo de sus experiencias anteriores, 
Lazarillo vive lenta e intensamente. Con esta conciencia de la 
temporalidad queda puesto de relieve el cardcter angustioso de la 
vida. Pero Lazarillo crece, aprende, acendra su voluntad. Tras el 
tercer tratado, observamos un velocisimo proceso de aceleracién. 
Al final Lazaro se siente inestablemente ‘‘descuidado”’ : ni gozoso, en 
realidad, ni afligido. La rapidez de las iltimas pdginas subraya la 
transicién del cuidado al ‘‘descuido,” del vivir en lucha con el mundo 
al mantenerse a una prudente distancia de él, con objeto de evitar 
sus escollos materiales, morales y sociales. 

El examen detenido de una cuestién, decfamos antes, permite 
abordar problemas nuevos. Mi andlisis temporal del Lazarillo con- 
duce, en fin de cuentas, a acentuar la ambigiiedad de esta obra. 
Aludo a la tensién que en ella existe entre la afirmacién de la persona 
y la desconfianza del mundo, en que el hombre se siente inseguro. 

26 De este inseguro combate con el azar arranca, segtin Leo Spitzer, la técnica 
novelesca del Buscén; véase “Zur Kunst Quevedos in seinem Buscén,”’ en Romani- 
sche Stil- und Literaturstudien II (Marburgo, 1931), 97: “Der Zufall rollt die 
zahlreichen Hindernisse heran, in denen der Charakter sich bewahren muss: den 
Zufall aus dem Roman ausschalten wollen, heisst Forderungen, die dem Drama 
gelten, auf die Epik iibertragen.” 

27 Jean-Paul Sartre, “Défense de |’existentialisme,”’ en Gaétan Picon, Pano- 
rama de la nouvelle littérature francaise, 2a. ed. (Paris, 1949), pag. 523. 
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A la desintegracién del individuo suele corresponder, en otros casos 
(por ejemplo, en William Faulkner), la disolucién del concepto del 
tiempo. En el Lazarillo sucede algo mds complejo. La afirmacién 
de la persona se vierte en una cronologia a la vez integra y eludida, 
presente y ausente. El tiempo esta ahi, si, pero para ser vencido, 
asi como la realidad social o moral esté ahf para ser subyugada por 
la voluntad del héroe. Lazaro esté o existe en el tiempo, pero sabe 
que su persona ha logrado hacerse a si misma en la medida en que ha 
podido superar la conciencia, temporalmente experimentada, del 
existir urgente e inmediato. Precariamente, en vilo y sin apoyo, el 
hombre sobrevive porque se libera, en lo posible, de la angustia y 
del tiempo. 
CLauDIO GUILLEN 


Princeton University 
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ESTRUCTURA Y FORMA EN EL 
POEMA DE MIO CID* 


Después de algunas rd4pidas consideraciones sobre la ‘‘Madurez de 
arte en el Mester de Juglaria,’’ y de una breve resefia sobre la historia 
erftica del Poema de Mio Cid, el autor formula en el capftulo I el propé- 
sito que lo ha guiado en el presente estudio: ‘“formular un concepto de 
forma y estructura como procedimiento eritico, y exponer una explicacién 
mds o menos independiente.’’ En el capitulo siguiente (pdgs. 23-29) 
presenta lo que considera ser la idea de estructura a base de la concepcién 
critica neo-aristotélica del profesor R. 8. Crane de la Universidad de 
Chicago, expuesta en su artfculo sobre la nocién de plot en la novela Tom 
Jones. Con esta definicién de términos y el subtitulo que da a su 
estudio, ‘““(Hacia una explicacién de la imitacién poética de la historia 
en la epopeya castellana),’’ el autor nos pone en camino para comprender 
el enfoque que ha querido dar a su trabajo. En efecto, desde el sub- 
titulo (con el empleo de la palabra imitacién) hasta el final del libro 
encontramos una abundante terminologia critica que sin duda corres- 
ponde a la de los devotos de la Poética de Aristételes. Avidos de en- 
contrar la verdadera forma del Poema de Mio Cid en el sentido mds 
profundo del término, sentimos cierta desazén que se acrecienta a medida 
que avanzamos en la lectura del libro, al penetrar en un ambiente de 
frigida atmésfera neoclasicista. Sin desestimar la obra de los criticos de 
Chicago que ha podido ser admirable en sus respectivas realizaciones, 
encontramos que tanto el enfoque como la terminologia empleados en 
este estudio no han logrado llevarnos a una visién nueva, fructifera y 
convincente del Poema de Mio Cid.? 


*Edmund de Chasca. Estructura y forma en el ““Poema de Mio Cid.” State 
University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, lowa, 1956: 156 paginas. 

1R. 8. Crane, “The Concept of Plot and the Plot of Tom Jones,” en Critics 
and Criticism Ancient and Modern (Chicago, 1952), pags. 616-647. 

2 La labor de los criticos de Chicago, designados éstos con el nombre de neo- 
aristotélicos, ha sido principalmente de cardcter teérico. Fuera del libro citado 
que recoge aspectos diversos del método, escritos por los varios miembros del 
grupo, es particularmente valioso el de R. 8. Crane, The Languages of Criticism and 
the Structure of Poetry (Toronto, 1953), que presenta con mayor amplitud y en 
forma mas sistemdtica los principios que los guian. En el campo de la critica 
aplicada son hasta el momento muy contadas sus realizaciones. Una de ellas es el 
examen del plot en Tom Jones, y mas recientemente el libro de Elder Olson, The 
Poetry of Dylan Thomas (Chicago, 1954). No existe una aplicacién del método 
a un poema épico. 
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Los capfitulos se suceden con una aplicacién de términos tradicionales 
a situaciones suficientemente conocidas. Tropezamos constantemente, 
asimismo, con un deliberado afin de emplear ciertos términos con una 
fuerza probativa que en si no tienen. Significa muy poco, por ejemplo, 
el decir que es necesario tener una mala opinién del rey Alfonso en el 
Poema, pues de lo contrario, “‘esto no convendria a la forma épica’’ (pag. 
37). Precisamente la bondad del rey Alfonso es evidente y conviene, 
ademas, a la forma épica del Poema, independientemente de la opinién 
que los contempordneos del rey hayan podido tener de él segitin la his- 
toria. En el capitulo tercero (pags. 20-48), que lleva el subtitulo de 
“‘Disposicién de la materia,’’ el autor nos habla de la ‘‘accién principal” 
constituida por ‘“‘el sistema total de incidentes ocasionados por las 
exigencias de la honra del Cid’’ (pag. 30), y luego nos dice que la “accién 
principal” esta constituida ‘‘de incidentes y episodios.’’ Mas adelante se 
refiere no a una “accién,”’ sino a multiples acciones (pdg. 42), y ya 
anteriormente nos habfa dicho que ‘‘la forma y sentido del Poema de Mio 
Cid, . . . constituye un sistema de acciones admirables’’ (pdg. 28). 
Notamos, pues, vacilacién y confusién en el empleo de los términos, y no 
logramos saber si estamos frente a una accién, segtin Aristételes, la cual 
constituiria la “imitacién poética de la historia,’’ para emplear el término 
de De Chasca, o a miltiples acciones o sistema de acciones que no logra- 
mos encajar debidamente con los incidentes y los episodios.* Nos parece, 
igualmente, que es despojar a la terminologia de la critica literaria de su 
cabal funcién y sentido, el hacer afirmaciones como la de que el ‘‘perdén 
del rey tan imprescindible para la restitucién del héroe, puede verse como 
un formidable, un profundo tecnicismo”’ (pag. 40). 

En los capitulos IV (pags. 49-71) y V (pdgs. 72-101), el autor se 
embarca en la aplicacién de una serie de términos tomados de la pre- 
ceptiva literaria para discutir aspectos que no encajan visiblemente 
dentro del concepto de estructura. Tales son los de variedad, novedad, 
medida, precisién, claridad y sobriedad en el estilo, y el de propiedad en 
el pensamiento. Desde un punto de vista estructural y formal, estas 
nociones aplicadas externamente carecen de todo valor eritico signifi- 
cativo. Otros conceptos como los de ‘‘movimiento dramAtico,"’ presen- 
tacién de los personajes, transiciones, expectacién, elementos escénicos y 
pldsticos, prestados también de la terminologia neoc’sicista, corres- 


3Segin Aristételes la accién debe ser una en todas las artes de imitacién: 
“Conviene, pues, como es en las demas artes de imitar, donde de una cosa se hace 
una sola imitacién, que de la misma manera sea la fabula, que habiendo de imitar 
una accién, debe imitar una sola y entera, y que sus partes estén dependientes 
entre si, y unidas unas con otras,’’ en La Poética de Aristételes, trad. de Alonso 
Ordéfiez das Seijas y Tobar (Madrid, 1778), pag. 43. 
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ponden mas al sentido que tenemos de estructura dramAtica, que al de 
epopeya.‘ 

El capitulo V, ‘El pensamiento y su medio: palabras,”’ recurre a otro 
rétulo de tipo neoclasicista para aislar un elemento como el de pensa- 
miento que en la critica verdaderamente formalista no tiene mayor sentido. 
Parte del capitulo VI (pags. 102-121) nos presenta al Cid con sus “‘carac- 
teres admirables’’ de magnanimidad, bondad, don de gentes, moderacién, 
mesura, que indudablemente ngs mueven a la admiracién del protagonista 
como héroe de epopeya, pero cuya presencia indiscutible se halla ter- 
giversada por otros que ha aducido el autor como los de sus ‘‘buenos 
modales”’ y su “bello hablar’ (pég. 106). La denominacién de mttico que 
Américo Castro da al Poema cuando dice que “la epopeya castellana 
aunque de distinto modo, comparte con la epopeya en general lo mftico,”’ 
debe ser tenida en cuenta, aunque debidamente interpretada y valorada. 
Sin duda, la medida de lo mftico no se encuentra en la capacidad con que 
“alguna divinidad”’ hubiera sacado al Cid de “su apuro econémico,” 
como afirma De Chasca (pdg. 108), calificando por tal razén el poema de 
“anti-mftico’’ (pdg. 109) Podemos aceptar una concepcién mitica del 
Poema, si nos referimos a la virtualidad significativa del protagonista, 
quien a través de la gran epopeya se convierte precisamente en un héroe 
cultural, portador de profundas vivencias nacionales, que tienen pleno 
sentido dentro de la contextura de una cultura que se halla en el proceso 
de reafirmar su ser ontolégico. Tampoco podemos aceptar la denomi- 
nacién de teltirico que el autor aplica al Poema, sencillamente para definir 
su realismo (pdég. 110). La nocién de “teltrico” aplicada a una obra 
literaria comporta significaciones que trascienden el mero concepto de 
realismo. Tampoco es necesario comparar al Cid con el Martin Fierro 
del poema gauchesco, para decir que el héroe del Poema no era llorén, y 
en cambio el del poema argentino si lo era (pag. 112). De la misma 
manera, nos parece fuera de lugar adherir aunque sea en parte a las 
desproporcionadas palabras de un critico que cita el autor de que “‘lo que 
impide al optimismo del Cid ser ‘el de un protagonista de folletin’ es ‘la 
tensién constante de la fabula’”’ (pag. 114). Estamos, en cambio, total- 
mente de acuerdo con el capitulo de las conclusiones (pags. 122-133), en 
el cual De Chasca subraya el cardcter nacional del héroe frente a la 
opinién de ciertos autores que consideran su significacién en el Poema 
como de cardcter estrictamente personal. 

Nos hallamos, pues, ante un estudio que no logra revelarnos, como 
esperdbamos, la estructura y forma del Poema de Mio Cid. A nuestro 
juicio el empefio no ha cristalizado satisfactoriamente no solamente por 


* Aunque Aristételes no discutié sistemAticamente en la Poética el género de la 
epopeya, en varias ocasiones hablé de los elementos comunes y diferenciadores de 
ésta con la tragedia. 
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el enfoque empleado, sino por su manera de aplicacién. En primer 
término, es un error trasladar conceptos aristotélicos de plot que son 
especfficos de una novela (Tom Jones), a una obra literaria, cuya defi- 
nicién esencial es la de ser epopeya. La naturaleza de la epopeya en 
general y la del Poema de Mio Cid en particular queda asi falseada. El 
tipo de accién propio del drama y de cierto género de novelas, no es el 
especifico de la epopeya. Caracteristica de ésta es la independencia con 
que aparecen las varias partes que la integran.’ En segundo término, no 
creemos que sea el enfoque neoclasicista el mds apropiado para penetrar 
en la estructuracién profunda de una obra de arte. Un estudio de esta 
{ndole debiera sumergirnos en las corrientes internas que plasman su 
estructura y que determinan la multiplicidad de los elementos formales 
que intervienen en su constitucién, entre los cuales se encuentran el ritmo, 
el vocabulario, la sintaxis, la disposicién de las partes y la interrelacién de 
unas con otras, el paisaje y las categorfas de tiempo y espacio. Es decir, 
todo lo que suele entenderse por el estilo de una obra. Tal es el sentido 
de las f6rmulas gemelas estructura y sensibilidad, forma y sentido, creacién 
y estilo que De Chasca cita en alguna ocasién (pdg. 23), pero que no adopta 
como criterio de examen, y a las cuales podrian agregarse la tradicional y 
antigua de contenido y forma y la de sentimiento e intuicién, esta Ultima 
propuesta por Amado Alonso.* A través de estas f6rmulas bipolares la 
moderna estilistica trata de convertirse en ciencia de la literatura que 
logre apoderarse en cada caso particular de la totalidad de la obra de arte. 
Siendo una obra literaria una unidad artfistica de indole especffica, la 
intuicién y la sensibilidad del investigador, unidas a un entrenamiento 
adecuado, deben guiarlo en la escogencia de los procedimientos mds 
conducentes al estudio de su estructura y de su forma. 

Si admitimos que personaje, acontecimiento y espacio son las tres 
sustancias con que se construye el mundo épico, integradas éstas en un 


5 Aristételes se dié cuenta de esta caracteristica de la epopeya al establecer 
que en ésta predomina la multiplicidad de fabulas a diferencia de la tragedia: 
“principalmente debemos guardarnos de fingir en la tragedia el contexto, que es 
propio de la epopeya; el cual digo que es el que contiene muchas faébulas”’ (op. cit., 
pag. 79). Modernamente se ha insistido en este aspecto de la independencia de 
los varios elementos, definiéndolo como una de las caracteristicas morfolégicas del 
género epico. Wolfgang Kayser en su libro Interpretacién y andlisis de la obra 
literaria (Madrid, 1954) cita al respecto las siguientes palabras de Schiller a 
Goethe: “La meta del poeta épico reside ya en cada punto de su movimiento; por 
eso no nos precipitamos impacientes hacia un fin, sino que nos demoramos con 
amor a cada paso” (pdég. 560). El mismo Kayser agrega: “En el ‘demorarse con 
amor’ reside la validez relativamente auténoma de los elementos parciales del 
mundo objetivo, que implican incluso una tendencia morfolégica”’ (pdg. 561). 

* Amado Alonso, “E] ideal cldsico de la forma poética,’”’ Materia y forma en 
poesia (Madrid, 1955), pags. 33-60. 
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mundo superior y total, podemos ver cémo en el Poema de Mio Cid in- 
tervienen estos tres elementos en proporciones igualmente importantes. 
Examinarlos aun en forma somera puede ser de utilidad para captar la 
forma del Poema.’ 

El acontecimiento inicial es el destierro que se resuelve en una serie de 
acontecimientos futuros intimamente vinculados con la esencia del pro- 
tagonista, y proyectados en un espacio que se torna portador de esencias 
épicas. Lo peculiar de la situacién inicial es la deshonra que se convierte 
en honra cada vez mds creciente. Es decir, el destierro y por consiguiente 
la deshonra inicial son elementos necesarios y estructurantes del Poema. 
El destierro le permite al Cid realizarse como héroe épico a través de una 
serie de acontecimientos, cuyo pleno sentido es la incorporacién al mundo 
superior de la nacién espafiola. La carrera del Cid desde que hace su 
aparicién se identifica con los ideales profundos de la Reconquista. Un 
acontecimiento particular y de indole personal va adquiriendo el sello de 
lo colectivo a medida que avanza en su desarrollo y realizacién. El 
destino del Cid perfila ante nuestra vista todo el mundo intenso y tras- 
cendental de la Reconquista. La vida del héroe se convierte, asf, en un 
arquetipo espiritual que es el de la nacién espafiola en un momento 
erftico de su historia. La rencilla personal del rey Alfonso queda muy 
pronto superada, dentro de una perspectiva mayor, y el vasallaje del Cid 
al rey adquiere firmes contornos, a pesar del continuo engrandecimiento 
de aquél. La veneracién del Cid por su sefior y su final perdén, que 
convierte la ira primitiva en amor trascendental, dan expresién al mundo 
superior dentro del cual quedan integrados arménicamente el rey y el 
Cid.’ Por tal razén el Cid no retorna de su destierro. Este dltimo hecho 
ha dejado de existir, por cuanto el gran reino de Valencia es ahora parte 
de la nacién espafiola. Es asf como acontecimiento, personaje y espacio se 
integran para constituir la esencia épica del Poema de Mio Cid. 

Dentro de esta perspectiva podemos examinar r4pidamente la manera 
de integracién de los varios elementos del Poema. Notamos inmediata- 
mente que lo caracteristico es su trabada interrelacién en proyecciones 
escalonadas y cada vez mds amplias. La categoria de espacio es sig- 
nificativa en este sentido, pues nos sefiala cémo el lar primitivo de las 
heredades de Vivar se va ensanchando a medida que el Cid avanza hasta 
convertirse en el poderoso reino de Valencia. Las vistas sobre el Tajo en 


7“Personaje, acontecimiento y espacio son las tres sustancias con que se 
construye el mundo épico. Cémo puede esto realizarse, nos lo explicard la in- 
vestigacién de la estructura de las obras en que se ha construido un mundo épico”’ 
(Kayser, op cit., pag. 571). 

* La peculiar manera de restablecerse el perdén del rey al Cid, y el progresivo 
acercamiento de la honra de éste a la de su Sefior, es uno de los elementos estruc- 
turales del Poema, y ha sido examinada en mi articulo, “La honra en el Poema del 
Cid,” —HR, XX (1952), 185-199. 
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el segundo cantar, y mds tarde las Cortes de Toledo en la tercera parte del 
Poema, amplian la categoria espacial y la sitiian dentro de la totalidad de 
la nacién espafiola. 

Paralelamente a la categoria de espacio se halla la de tiempo. La 
primera parte del Cantar se caracteriza por un dinamismo tenso que 
corresponde a la brevedad del plazo impuesto al Cid para salir de Castilla. 
El trotar de los caballos y el sucederse ininterrumpido de los dias y de las 
noches nos dan la sensacién de un correr apresurado.’ Salido el Cam- 
peador de Castilla los dias se convierten en semanas. La toma de 
Alcocer se efecttia en quince semanas. En cambio, la conquista de la 
regién de Valencia lleva tres afios, y un afio el asedio de la ciudad.” Es- 
tablecido el Cid en la ciudad, permanecerd allf, con algunas interrup- 
ciones, hasta la hora de su muerte, momento en que entrar4 en el 4mbito 
del tiempo mitico como héroe portador de esencias culturales. Se destaca 
asi la toma de Valencia, que se halla aproximadamente en la tercera parte 
del Poema, como de especial importancia en la estructuracién de las 
categorias de espacio y tiempo. 

Los cambios del protagonista y su relacién con las demds personas nos 
ayudan a comprender la categoria épica del personaje. El caudillo 
democratico que consulta con sus compafieros lo que debe hacerse antes 
de cada batalla, especialmente en la primera parte, se convierte después 
de la toma de Valencia en sefior absoluto, cuyas érdenes son cumplidas sin 


* Los esquemas estilisticos que expresan este dinamismo en la primera parte 
son caracteristicos. Véanse los siguientes tres versos que expresan un desplaza- 
miento vivo y apresurado marcado por la peculiar distribucién de los sintagmas 
adverbiales: 

Alli pienssan de aguijar, alli sueltan Jas riendas. 
A la exida de Bivar, ovieron la corneja diestra, 
e entrando a Burgos oviéronla siniestra. (10-12) 
En otras ocasiones la acumulacién de verbos de movimiento distribuidos en fér- 
mulas cortas ecenttia el paso rdpido del tiempo. Los siguientes tres versos 
constituyen una asonancia completa en el Poema: 
Martin Antolinez non lo detardava, 
passé por Burgos, al castiello entrava, 
por Raquel e Vidas apriessa demandava. (96-99) 
Las f6rmulas de tiempo que indican el rdpido pasar de las horas también abundan : 
Apriessa cantan los gallos e quieren crebar albores, (235) 
El dia es exido, la noch querié entrar, (311) 


Passando va la noch, viniendo la man; 
a los mediados gallos pienssan de ensellar. (323-324) 


© EF] abundante empleo de los ndmeros en el Poema llama la atencién del lector 
sobre un aspecto que contribuye a fijar con m4xima autenticidad las categorias de 
tiempo, espacio y personaje. Por este medio nos apoderamos mds hondamente de 
la estructuracién misma del Poema. El nimero tres y los miltiplos del tres pare- 
cen ser los preferidos del autor. 
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vacilacién." Los contrincantes del Cid son también ahora de mayor 
categoria. Si en la primera parte del Poema, éste peleaba con reyes 
tributarios de otros reyes moros, como Fariz y Galve, después de la toma 
de Valencia tiene que entenderse con poderosos reyes moros, como 
Yucef y Bicar, que han venido del Africa expresamente a reconquistar a 
la ciudad. Significativa es también la indole de las batallas. Siempre 
habré una desproporcién entre las fuerzas del Cid y las de sus enemigos. 
En Alcocer pelean 600 espafioles contra 2000 moros, y después de la toma 
de Valencia, 400 espafioles se enfrentan a un poderoso ejército de 50,000 
soldados al mando de Yucef. Esta desproporcién que sélo adquiere 
sentido dentro del texto del Poema es portadora en si misma de conse- 
cuencias épicas, por cuanto destaca uno de los aspectos ideales de la 
empresa nacional. Igual sentido puede atribuirse al continuo creci- 
miento de las huestes que viajan con el Cid. Al salir de Vivar lo acom- 
pafian 60 lanzas y al cruzar la frontera de Castilla ya marchan 300 con él. 
En su primera batalla, después de algunas semanas, ya cuenta con 600. 
Con cada éxito militar vienen gentes de toda Espafia a unfrsele con per- 
miso del mismo rey. El ntimero sigue en aumento y adquiere largas 
proporciones después de la toma de Valencia. La carrera del Cid cobra 
asi el sentido de lo nacional. 

El esquema de las batallas es también significativo y como tal portador 
de esencias épicas. Podemos advertir que la primera batalla de Alcocer, 
de ninguna importancia histérica, es la descrita con mds detalles en el 
Poema, por ser sin duda la que inicia la carrera militar del Cid en el 
destierro y la que le da fama de caudillo nacional. Las férmulas des- 
criptivas de esta lid acentiian la unidad de accién y de espfritu que la 
preside. El juglar presenta en versos de ritmico y acompasado dina- 
mismo la unanimidad de gestos y movimientos de los hombres del Cid: 


Enbragan los escudos delant los coragones, 
abaxan las lancas abueltas de los pendones, 
enclinaron las caras de suso de los arzones, 
fvanlos ferir de fuertes coragones. (715-719) 


“La mudanza de caudillo democratico a sefior absoluto puede observarse 
progresivamente a lo largo del poema, especialmente antes de las batallas. En 
Aleocer pregunta el Cid a sus hombres: “dezidme, cavalleros c6mo vos plaze de 
far” (670). El Campeador sigue el consejo de Minaya quien ha hablado en 
nombre de todos. Antes de la toma de Valencia la arenga del Cid a sus soldados 
encierra ya un tono definitivamente persuasivo. Minaya responde esta vez: 
“Campeador, fagamos lo que a vos plaze” (1128). Después de la toma de Va- 
lencia, las 6rdenes son ya contundentes: “por la mafiana prieta todos armados 
seades” (1688). La contestacién colectiva se deja ofr: ‘“Essora dixieron todos: 
‘damor e de voluntad’ ” (1692). Despué. de la bataila de Bacar, el mismo Cid 
se da cuenta que es un personaje temido tanto de moros como de cristianos: 
“‘moros e cristianos de mi han grant pavor’’ (2498). 
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El] ritmo colectivo continda con una visién de conjunto a la vez que 
individualizada : 
Trezientas langas son, todas tienen pendones; 
sefios moros mataron, todos de sefios colpes; 
a la tornada que fazen otros tantos muertos son. (723-725) 


La mencién de los principales caballeros cristianos con sus respectivos 
epitetos épicos en el momento de la accién, destaca la importancia 
singular asignada a cada uno de los combatientes en esta empresa colec- 
tiva: 
j Qual lidia bien sobre exorado arzén 

mio Cid Ruy Diaz el buen lidiador; 

Minaya Albar Féfiez, que Corita mandé, 

Martin Antolfnez, el Burgalés de pro, 

Mufio Gustioz, que so criado fo, 

Martin Mujfioz, el que mando a Mont Mayor. 

Albar Albaroz e Albar Salvadérez, 

Galfin garciaz, el bueno de Aragén, 

Félez Mufioz so sobrino del Campeador! (733-741) 


Posteriormente, las acciones militares no vuelven a adquirir el ritmo tenso 
y emocionado de la batalla de Alcocer. Las que siguen son rApidamente 
nombradas. La espera ansiosa se va trocando en confianza ilimitada y 
el juglar se complace en dar énfasis cada vez mds a la confusién del 
enemigo y a la magnitud de la derrota. La lid campal después de la 
toma de Murviedro al principio del segundo cantar, sélo da una rdpida y 
viva descripcién de la derrota y persecucién: 


Tanta cuerda de tienda i veriedes crebar, 
arrancarse las estacas e acostarse a todas partes los tendales. 
Moros son muchos, ya quieren reconbrar. 
Del otra part entréles Albar Féiiez; 
maguer les pesa oviéronse a dar e a arrancar: 
de piedes de cavallo los ques pudieron escapar. 
Dos reyes de moros mataron en es alcaz, 
fata Valencia duré el segudar. (1141-1148) 


La conquista de la regién de Valencia esta narrada sélo en tres versos. La 
batalla con Yucef después de la toma de la ciudad insiste en la total 
destruccién del enemigo, en proporciones de una verdadera catadstrofe y 
mortandad en masa. El propio Mio Cid con su lanza mata tantos moros 
‘que no fueron contados’’ (1723), y de los cincuenta mil que componen el 
ejército enemigo solo logran escapar “‘ciento e cuatro”’ (1735). La batalla 
de Bicar, iltima del Poema, nos da la visién desolada del campo enemigo 
en dindmica aglomeracién de cabezas cortadas, caballos sueltos y tiendas 
que se deshacen: 
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Sdcanlos de las tiendas, c4enlos en alcaz; 
tanto brago con loriga veriedes caer a part, 
tantas cabecgas con yelmos que por el campo caden, 
cavallos sin duefios salir a todas partes. 
Siete migeros complidos duré el segudar. (2403-2407) 


Paralelamente a la intensificacién de las derrotas y total destruccién del 
enemigo, el botin adquirido es cada vez mds abundante, aumentando 
proporcionalmente la riqueza del Cid y de sus gentes. La quinta del Cid 
en la primera batalla de Alcocer es de “cient cavallos’” (805). La con- 
quista de Valencia le trae ganancias incontables: 


Grandes son los gozos que van por es logar 
quando mio Cid gafié a Valencia e entré en la cibdad. 
Los que foron de pie cavalleros se fazen; 
el oro e la plata jquién vos lo podrié contar? 

Todos eran ricos quantos que allf ha. 

Mio Cid don Rodrigo la quinta mandé tomar, 

en el aver monedado treynta mill marcos le caen, 
e los otros averes jquién los podrié contar? 


En la batalla con Yucef la quinta es ‘‘mill cavallos’’ “de los buenos e 
otorgados’’ (1781), fuera de las tiendas labradas con metales preciosos. 
En la de Bicar le corresponden un nimero inmenso de animales: 


Cadierénle en quinta al Cid seys cientos cavallos, 
e otras azémilas e camellos largos 
tantos son de muchos que no serién contados. (2489-2491) 


En el colmo de la gloria y poderfo el Cid proyecta extender su dominio 
sobre Marruecos y cobrar parias de los reyes africanos como lo hacen los 
grandes reyes castellanos: 


All4 dentro en Marruecos, o las mezquitas son, 

que abrdén de mi salto quigab alguna noch 

ellos lo temen, ca non lo piensso yo: 

no los iré buscar, en Valencia sere yo, 

ellos me dardn parias con ayuda del Criador, 

que paguen a mio a qui yo ovier sabor. (2499-2504) 


También los presentes al rey Alfonso han ido en aumento a lo largo del 
poema. El primer envio de “‘treinta cavallos, / todos con siella muy bien 
enfrenados,”’ después de la batalla de Alcocer, se convierte en ‘‘cient 
cavallos gruessos e corredores, / de siellas e de frenos todos guarnidos,” 
en el segundo presente, y en ‘“‘dozientos cavallos’’ después de la derrota 
de Yucef, fuera de la tienda del rey de Marruecos labrada en oro. 

Al aumento de gloria y riquezas del Cid corresponde también una 
mayor dignidad en todos sus actos, y una creciente esplendidez material. 
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Su nueva categoria después de la toma de Valencia cobra repercusiones 
nacionales en las vistas sobre el Tajo, cuando obtiene el perdén del rey. 
E] soberano espafiol reviste esta ceremonia de gran solemnidad, en la cual 
la calidad de lo espléndido es uno de los rasgos caracteristicos : 


Della part e della pora las vistas se adobavan; 
iquién vido por Castiella tanta mula preciada, 
e tanto palafré que bien anda, 
cavallos gruessos e corredores sin falla, 
tanto buen pendén meter en buenas astas, 
escudos boclados con oro e con plata, 
mantos e pielles e buenos gendales d’Andria? (1965-1971) 


Aun mas espléndidos son los preparativos que se hacen para las Cortes de 
Toledo. De admirar es la indumentaria del Cid, de gran lujo y riqueza: 


Nos detiene por nada el que en buen ora nacié: 
calgas de buen pafio en sus camas metié, 
sobrellas unos gcapatos que a grant huebra son. 
Vistié camisa de rangal tan blanca commo el sol, 
con oro e con plata todas las presas son, 
al pufio bien estan, ca él se lo mandé; 
sobrella un brial primo de ciclatén, 
obrado es con oro, paregen por o son. 
Sobresto una piel vermeja, las bandas d’ oro son, 
siempre la viste mio Cid el Campeador. 
Una cofia sobre los pelos d’un escarin de pro, 
con oro es obrada, fecha por razén, 
que nol contalassen los pelos al buen Cid Campeador 
la barba avie luenga e prisola con el cordén, 
por tal lo faze esto que recabdar quiere todo lo so. 
De suso cubrié un manto que es de grant valor, 
en elle abrien que veer quantos que ison. (3084-3099) 


También los dos matrimonios de las hijas del Cid contribuyen a subrayar 
el ritmo del Poema hacia perspectivas cada vez mds amplias. Si el 
primer matrimonio de las hijas al final del segundo cantar colocaba al Cid 
al par de los nobles de Castilla, el segundo matrimonio, al final del 
Poema, lo sittia en la misma categoria de los reyes espafioles. La des- 
honra que trajo consigo el primero quedé superada en un plano altisimo 
de honra. Por lo demas, el segundo matrimonio dié al héroe la sancién 
social dentro de su cardcter hondamente nacional. 

Dentro de esta estructuracién en perspectivas cada vez mds amplias 
interesa notar la distribucién misma de la materia poética. A todo lo 
largo del Poema se presentan 152 cambios de asonancia, sin contar los que 
debié de haber al principio por falta de las hojas primeras en el manus- 
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crito de Per Abbat. Ahora bien, la conquista de Valencia ocurre en la 
serie 74, esto es, aproximadamente en la mitad de las tiradas del Poema. 
A estas 74 series corresponden 1220 versos, que constituyen aproxi- 
madamente la tercera parte del nimero total de versos del Poema. Es 
decir, el perfodo hasta la conquista de Valencia est4 narrado en un total 
de 1220 versos en 74 tiradas (quiz4 originalmente 74 o 78), y en cambio el 
resto del poema en 78 series y 2510 versos. Las tiradas cortas, entre 3 y 
10 versos, y las medianas, entre 10 y 30 versos, abundan en los dos 
primeros cantares antes de la toma de Valencia. Después de este 
acontecimiento son numerosas las que pueden llamarse series largas, 
entre 30 y 100 versos. La serie asonantada mds larga se halla constituida 
precisamente por la ceremonia de las Cortes de Toledo, que abarca un 
total de 190 versos (3060-3250). 

Este r4pido examen nos ha permitido contemplar la manera de 
integracién de los elementos formales del Poema dentro de una peculiar 
estructuracién que es especffica del Poema de Mio Cid como obra de arte. 
Las fuerzas internas que animan esta estructura plasman la sustancia 
épica de acontecimiento, personaje y espacio, juntamente con los dem4s 
elementos portadores de significacién épica, en una unidad, cuya carac- 
teristica diferenciadora es su organizacién en esquemas amplificados. 
Esta perspectiva en escalas sefialada por los varios rasgos estilisticos en su 
conjunto, proyectan la figura del héroe a la cumbre de lo espafiol esencial 
y perenne. 


Gustavo CoRREA 
University of Pennsylvania 


A PROPOS OF A NEW EDITION OF 
LA DOROTEA! 


As a major Lopean masterpiece, La Dorotea has long stood in need of 
adequate editing. Its difficulties have discouraged scholars, however, 
and all credit is due to one like José Manuel Blecua who is willing to face 
them seriously. Not only is the text saturated with the often recondite 
humanistic materials which Lope injected into the works that meant most 
to him; this matter is here embodied in a rapidly-moving prose dialogue 
bristling with conceits, puns, syllogistic parrying, aplicaciones and 
agudezas, which at the same time reaches down into the sphere of collo- 
quial idiom and draws upon proverbs and popular traditions. Blecua’s 
edition marks a tremendous advance over anything previously attempted 
and sheds light into many hitherto dark corners. Unfortunately we must 


1 Lope de Vega. La Dorotea. Edicién, prélogo y notas de José Manuel 
Blecua. Ediciones de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. Madrid: Revista de 
Occidente, 1955: 625 pages. References are to this edition. 
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also report that inaccuracies, omissions, haste and carelessness keep it 
from realizing its full promise. 

In a brief foreword, Blecua explains that this “no es una edicién 
critica, aunque se haya extremado todo el rigor, sino una edicién ‘es- 
colar’ "’ (p. 89) and states as his aim to win new readers for the accién en 
prosa. Undoubtedly he has given us a very readable Dorotea in up-to- 
date dress (he has largely modernized spelling and punctuation), yet the 
distinction between “edicién critica’ and ‘‘edicién escolar’’ seems arti- 
ficial in this case. True, he has not sought to establish a definitive text 
and has provided some annotation unneeded by specialists. But, by and 
large, any editor of La Dorotea must solve the same problems of semantic, 
stylistic and cultural elucidation if the reader, whatever his status, is to 
grasp the work’s artistry and scope. That Blecua understands this is 
shown by the extensiveness of his annotation, which, beyond the more 
familiar sources, draws upon a wide range of other Lopean texts, of 
treatises on medicine or painting, emblem books, ancient writers, etc. 
Blecua is the first to note that some difficulties have resisted all attempts 
at clarification, yet too often he has sacrificed the full benefit of his con- 
siderable labor. Sources cited are not put to the maximum or wisest use; 
thematic or lexicographical parallels adduced are not always the most 
pertinent ones. 

The Introduction (pp. 5-87), despite its offhand tone, offers the gen- 
eral reader a competent synthesis of recent criticism of La Dorotea, adding 
occasional fresh comments. It takes up in turn biographical back- 
ground, genesis and dating, characters (perhaps the best section), literary 
atmosphere, style, desengafio, and the inserted poems. A start is made 
in the last section (p. 81) on a functional classification of the poems but 
this is left incomplete and fails to show how they enhance the work’s 
major themes. Our more serious reservations, however, pertain to the 
sections on genesis and dating and on literary atmosphere and style. 

Blecua follows a recent trend in viewing La Dorotea as a work of 
Lope’s old age; he dismisses outright the possibility of an earlier version 
(p. 30).2 While he cites numerous other occurrences in Lope of the 
“té6pico literario’”’ which underlies La Dorotea, he offers no demonstration 
of their developing to a culmination in that work. His explanation for 
Lope’s insistence on this theme—‘‘el simple deseo de que Elena Osorio 
supiese que jamds habfa olvidado el famoso episodio” (p. 37)—is quite 
inadequate. 

In the brief section on literary atmosphere, La Dorotea is not sharply 
distinguished from its predecessors in the tradition of La Celestina, 
largely because Blecua finds no “‘desvalorizacién”’ of classical culture in 


2 We have recorded our disagreement with this view in “The Case for an 
Early Dorotea: a Reéxamination,’””» PMLA, LXXI (1956), 755-798. 
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the Baroque age (p. 66). If this means that the attraction of the classics 
is still due to their inherent, as distinguished from their ornamental, 
values, we do not agree. The terms are not true alternatives of course : 
if humanistic learning is a sign of ‘‘buena salud intelectual’ (Menéndez 
Pelayo) in La Celestina, it also functions rhetorically and ornamentally ; 
if in La Dorotea it proliferates artificially until it warps conduct, it also 
contributes to some profound moments. On the whole, however, the 
balance shifts between 1499 and 1632 and concern with humanistic cul- 
ture becomes more esthetic than ethical. Analysis of the stylistic func- 
tion of erudition in La Dorotea is therefore a means of penetrating into the 
work's meaning. While an introduction is not the place for such a study, 
there is no satisfactory indication even of guideposts in this direction. 
Though Blecua distinguishes popular and learned levels in La Dorotea, he 
does not bring out the gradations on the latter level between common- 
place and recherché, nor show, save possibly in one case, how character 
differences are manifested by varying degrees of adroitness in putting the 
humanistic material to use. He does find in the prose the three levels 
prescribed by classical theories of decorum—lofty, medium, and lowly 
(p. 68)—but he drops this line of inquiry too soon, only hinting that these 
distinctions are blurred in La Dorotea. Indeed they are, to a major de- 
gree, both by the complex nature and genesis of the characters and by the 
penetration of the humanistic idiom to every nook and cranny of their 
world. 

In short, the section on style is hastily put together, with inadequate 
coérdination of critical sources used. The concluding comments on the 
dialogue, however (pp. 72-74), are most pertinent: Blecua notes both its 
capricious discursiveness and its stiff dialectical tensions. But one misses 
in the Introduction a discussion of form that would tie together and 
amplify stray comments and clarify Lope’s indebtedness to the traditions 
of La Celestina and of Senecan drama. 

Turning to the edition itself, we find a very accurate text based on 
that of the 1632 princeps.* We have reservations, however, about the 
wisdom of retaining certain older forms which stand out unnaturally in 
an otherwise modernized text: “‘sulco,”’ “ecepcién,”’ ‘‘defeto,”’ “‘dicipulo,” 


“‘via’’ (= “vefa’’), “tuviérades.”’ All or none would seem the desirable 
rule here.‘ 


* See the facsimile published by the Spanish Academy, Madrid, 1951. We 
find these errors in transcription: p. 390, line 6: ““Yo no le visto” for “Yo no le he 
visto”; p. 402, line 8: “Malhaya en las mujeres” for ““Malhayan las mujeres” ; 
p. 433, line 4: “haya mds los que ahora decis’’ for “haya mds que los que ahora 
decis” ; p. 586, line 7: “que fuera mi pena ingrata”’ for ‘que fuera a mi pena 
ingrata.” 

* We also note a few inconsistencies: retention of the spelling “‘brachilogia,”’ 
“Scipién”’ and “‘instable” vs. “‘escena,”’ “vais” (= “vaydis’”’) unannotated (p. 324, 
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If the text is nearly free of errors, the same cannot be said of the 
Introduction and-notes. Frequent misprints and errors of fact point to 
hasty preparation for the press and hastier proofreading. Titles are 
often disfigured, especially those in foreign languages, and the same is 
true of English proper names and Latin words. In footnote references 
errors and omissions cause confusion. A random sampling of the Index 
reveals insufficient care.® 

That Blecua has not exploited his sources with sufficient system is 
particularly evident in his notes on the proverbs in La Dorotea. In a 
study published too late for Blecua to consult, Edwin 8. Morby located 
all but fourteen of some 153 proverbs in early collections; the rest he 
found in the modern collections of Sbarbi and Rodriguez Marin.* Blecua 
has understandably not felt obliged to refer every proverb to a refranero. 
Many are clear enough in meaning while others left unannotated are 
stubbornly obscure. Use has been made, however, of Correas’ Vocabu- 
lario de refranes in over forty cases (though in half merely to cite a vari- 
ant), but with minor exceptions Correas is the only source put to use. 
What of the collections of Vallés, Nifiez and Mal Lara? For a proverb 
like “Cara sin dientes hace a los muertos vivientes.’’ (p. 268, unan- 


line 9). In a few instances changes in punctuation lead to unintelligibility or an 
unwarranted shift of meaning. Addition of a comma: “;Habrd, sefioras mias, un 
jarro de agua para una mujer que viene del campo y fatigada [, ] de poca salud?’”’ 


(p. 211); “Canta [, ] péjaro amante [, ] en la enramada . . .” (p. 303: “pdjaro”’ 
should be subject). Changing place of comma: “. . . A lo q yo imagino en 
entrambas, aueis menester consuelo.”” (princeps) becomes: “. . . A lo que yo 


imagino, en entrambas habéis menester consuelo.”’ (p. 556). The correction is no 
improvement unless the ‘“en’”’—probably a faulty duplication of the first syllable 
of “entrambas”—is also omitted. Surely, too, it is erroneous to convert Celia’s 
speech: “Madre, no caen en Egipto las Garrovillas.”” (p. 226) into a question. 
And what can be the point of indicating by footnote, in this non-critical edition, 
each case of a misprint in the princeps? 

5 Especially misleading misprints: “perceptivas’”’ for “‘preceptivas’’ (p. 69), 
“‘parecianle” for “pareceranle” (p. 75 but cf. p. 102), “Gerarda’”’ for ‘““Dorotea”’ 
(p. 177, n. 8), “refugio” for “‘refugié” (p. 385, n. 2), one of many omitted accents.— 
Typical errors with Latin words: “somniat” for “somniant” (p. 134, n. 1), 
“exspectat” for “exspecta”’ (p. 601, n. 3).—Errors affecting footnotes: p. 18, n. 24: 
the omitted vol. no. of Bibl. Aut. Esp. is 38; p. 28, n. 1: vol. nos. of the two arts. 
in RFE should be XIII and XV; p. 101, n. 1: pages mentioned in Entrambasaguas, 
Estudios, should be 199-200; p. 308, n. 4: abbreviation “edic. cit.” is used for an 
edition not mentioned until p. 338, n. 42; p. 124, n. 36: two quotations from the 
Quizote are confusingly merged.—In the Index, “Euripo”’ is not referred to p. 246, 
on which its meaning is explained ; a ref. to Marsilio "Ficino] (p. 360) is not listed 
under “Ficino.”—In the Bibliography (p. 92), in listing an article by W. L. 
Fichter and F. Sanchez y Escribano, the name of the former is omitted.—Else- 
where we read “Enriquez Urefia.”’ 

6 “Proverbs in La Dorotea,”” RPh, VIII (1955), 243-259. 
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notated), Nifiez provides a variant, as Morby shows (op. cit., 254), 
which clarifies the meaning and is in turn found in Correas. Especially 
serious are outright misstatements of fact: in several cases we are er- 
roneously told that certain proverbs do not occur in classical or modern 
collections. In others, the editor implies that only proverbs containing 
major variants from Lope’s versions are to be found, when closer scrutiny 
reveals versions identical or nearly so.’ 

As regards annotation in general, certainly Blecua’s edition makes 
La Dorotea far more intelligible to a modern reader than it has ever been 
before. Vague or puzzling references—e.g., to ‘‘Euripos de la Corte” 
(p. 246) or an Ausonian epigram (p. 446)—have been skillfully tracked 
down and clarified in numerous instances. But this high standard is 
marred, first, by unaccountable gaps at points which demand elucida- 
tion, and overdocumentation or careless annotation at others; and, 
second, by frequent failure to distinguish among primary, secondary and 
tertiary sources. 

If some gaps must remain unfilled, e.g. the precise force of phrases 
like ‘“‘de rudo y menudo” (p. 591) or “aunque entren los gigantes’’ (p. 
251),* we should have still supposed it possible to pin down the legal 
formula Gerarda’s ‘““;No entran aqui los oficiales y hombres buenos?” 
(p. 251), to clarify certain references to witchcraft and demonology (e.g., 
pp. 237 and 267), and to identify the ‘“Bernardo’’—surely Tasso—whose 
opinion on love is quoted (p. 103). Also to explain words like ‘“‘con- 


7 Lope’s ‘Quien al asno alaba, tal hijo le nazca” (p. 121), while not in Correas, 
is found in Mal Lara and in Niifiez (“el asno” in the latter): Morby, p. 253. 
“Quien se viste de verde a su rostro se atreve” (p. 197) occurs with the variant 
beginning “La que” in both Correas and Nifiez: Morby, p. 253. “Hacer bien 
nunca se pierde” (p. 318) appears in Correas as “E] hacer etc.”’: Morby, p. 256; 
“Esto y nada llevdoslo en la halda” (p. 267) appears as “Eso etc.”’ in Correas: 
Morby, p. 254; “‘Nifia es Marina, cuando la llevan por el diente a misa” (p. 481) 
is found in identical form in Correas and Nifiez: Morby, p. 256; the same is true 
of another proverb for which only a variant is given (p. 482, n. 8). 

’“‘Fufime desde alli en casa de la Marina que es buena mujer, de rudo y 
menudo, por aherrar de poner la olla . . .” (p. 590). The puzzlement Blecua 
admits to in n. 8 can be partly cleared up by noting that the phrase “por ahorrar 
etc.” depends on “Fufme,”’ i.e., refers to Gerarda, not to Marina.—‘‘Aunque 
entren [are included] los gigantes”’ is clearly a strongly concessive formula in- 
tended to underscore an affirmation. Cf. Garcilaso de la Vega Inca, Comentarios 
reales (Madrid, 1723), p. 69a: “. . . En los més estirados de los Legisladores, y 
Filosofos se hallan [errores ], aunque entren Licurgo, y Platon en ellos.’’-—Another 
puzzle, the ‘‘mayor letrado” of Marfisa’s marriage—“‘La casaron con un hombre 
mayor y letrado, aunque no el mayor letrado, pero muy rico.” (p. 396)—Lope him- 
self clears up: “. . . El amor/fué siempre el mayor letrado,” we read in Del 
monte sale, Acad. N., I1, 72b. The meaning is that Marfisa was not marrying 
for love. 
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facionar’’ (p. 401), amply covered in the Diccionario de autoridades, or the 
insulting epithet in ‘‘jOh, vieja futura!’’ (p. 197) ;* to link Laurencio’s 
scornful ‘‘Buena era [Celia] para alazdén tostado . . .”’ (p. 317) with the 
proverb “Alazén tostado, antes muerto que cansado,”’ as does Morby 
(op. cit., 246) ; to clarify a reference to the fashion which favored fat legs 
even when this meant stuffing them ;” to point out that ‘‘misica”’ is the 
feminine of ‘“‘misico”’ in Dorotea’s puzzling remark: “Sélo no tengo de 
musica el excusarme, porque me falte todo’’ (p. 254), i.e., “I shall not pre- 
tend, as musicians usually do, that I have no musical ability.” 

We wonder why in the “Coro de interés’’ (p. 276) certain obscure 
terms are clarified while others, like ‘“Rédope’’ and “‘ligtstico’’ are not; 
why needed prosodic explanations are furnished for four choruses but not 
for the ‘‘sdficos adénicos”’ of the first, despite a discussion by Menéndez 
Pelayo which shows how arbitrarily Lope applied this name and gives 
some idea of the tradition he was actually following in this and other 
choruses." 

Not infrequently we find excessive documentation—for instance, of 
the lacrymosity of the Portuguese (p. 397, n. 18) or the figurative mean- 
ing of “obispar’’ (p. 519, n. 37)—but more serious are cases where the 
notes fail to clarify or where they actually obscure the text. A form like 
the exclamatory “jMas que... !,” though it occurs repeatedly, is 
annotated only on p. 592, and then inaccurately.“ In Gerarda’s remark: 
“Tengo un conocido poeta de mal hacer, que en granizando consonantes, 
no teme vivos ni perdona muertos."’ (p. 521 and n. 44), rather than an 
allusion to “tratos infernales,”’ there is simply a reference to scurrilous 
versemongers, one which strikes quite close to home, as we have noted 
elsewhere.'* Examples of the proliferation of poets in Spain during the 
early seventeenth century more pertinent than the Cervantine one 
Blecua cites (p. 433, n. 25) may be found in Lope’s Tomé de Burguillos 


* The meaning seems linked to that of the substantive “futura’’ ‘la sucesién 
de empleo 0 renta que uno espera’ (Dicc. Aut.). 

” This accounts for Gerarda’s remark about Dorotea: “la pantorrilla bizarra 
cosa; y esto efectivo, efectivo, que no comprado” (p. 196) and also explains a 
passage on p. 250, lines 7-10. 

" Obras completas, Edic. Nac. (Madrid, 1951), XLIX, 312-314, 351-352. 

# The example given illustrates the more usual meaning “jA qué... !,” 
i.e., “Mas, {qué apuestas que . . . ?” as in La Dorotea, p. 183: ““;Mas que no lo 
adivinas?”’ (cf. Tirso, El vergonzoso en palacio, ed. Castro [Madrid, 1922], p. 27). 
In the instance on p. 592—“'. . . Que como tii estés contenta, mas que se ahorque 
don Bela . . .”—the phrase is equivalent to a strong optative. Cf. Sancho 
Panza’s ‘“‘Mas que se lleue Satanas a quantas Dulcineas ay en el mundo. . .” 
(II, xi; ed. Schevill-Bonilla, III, 143). 

4% Our op. cit., 771. Blecua also fails to note an oblique allusion to one of 
Lope’s libelous poems, p. 402 and n. 26 (ibid., 774). 
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and “La desdicha por la honra.’’* Finally, though Blecua adduces 
examples of the phrase ‘“‘No, sino el alba,’’ (p. 482, n. 8), he fails to explain 
it, as could have been done by consultation of Covarrubias s. v. “alva” 
or “‘col.”’ 

In considering the sources of Lope’s learning, Vossler years ago 
stressed the need of distinguishing ‘lo demasiado que [Lope] arrebaiié 
de segunda, tercera y cuarta mano, de la muy respetable multitud de 
obras que leyé con uncién.’"*. The remark is particularly pertinent to 
La Dorotea: only such spadework will reveal the complexities of the 
literary stylization of living upon which the meaning of the work hinges 
and will show how the individuality of the characters and the nature of 
their relationships are reflected in the degree of selectness and ingenuity 
they display in handling learned materials. It is not so easy for the mod- 
ern reader as it was for Lope’s contemporaries to feel the continual ten- 
sion between literary formulations of feeling, literary patterns of be- 
havior, and the raw acts and emotions they overlay. Sometimes his 
attention must be drawn to the presence of a literary gesture. Even an 
“edicién escolar’ cannot content itself therefore with mere explanation; 
it must try to give some indication of the nature and level of the sources 
Lope used, insofar as they can be known. Blecua has understood this 
but has not always annotated accordingly. 

One might distinguish, roughly, three levels of humanistic learning in 
La Dorotea: the lowest, consisting of commonplaces and familiar erempla 
and sententiae; the next, of more recondite names, facts, opinions, and 
anecdotes; the highest, of more extensive citations or paraphrases, often 
from specialized works. The first level is a conventional idiom taken for 
granted within the world of La Dorotea. In a few cases, Blecua has 
failed to indicate its presence, particularly when the speakers do not men- 
tion an author's name. In remarking: ‘Amor tiene facil la entrada y 
diffcil la salida.’’ (p. 70), for example, Fernando is not speaking on his 
own; he is using in self-defense an opinion of Seneca, familiar enough to 
elicit no comment from Julio.'* Similarly, his ‘‘Las iras de los amantes 
son redintegracién del amor.”’ (p. 545), which he himself calls a ‘dicho 
vulgar,”’ stems from Terence rather than from the refranero cited by 


M4 See the final verse of a sonnet in Tomé de Burguillos, Obras sueltas, XIX, 99 
(“Y en cada calle cuatro mil poetas’”) and a passage in the novela referring to 
“este fertilissimo siglo de este género de legumbres”’ (in La Circe con otras Rimas y 
Prosas [Madrid, 1935], facs. of the 1624 princeps, fol. 110v). 

8 Lope de Vega y su tiempo (Madrid, 1933), p. 131. 

16 Familiar enough also to be cited by Lope in a letter to the Duke of Sessa: 
“. . . No sé por donde halle mi voluntad puerta para salir, como dixo Seneca: 
‘Amor habet facilem ingressum, regressum vero tardum.’”’ Lope de Vega en sus 
cartas, ed. Amezia (Madrid, 1935-1943), III, 339. Amezta gives other exam- 
ples, II, 592-593. 
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Blecua.'? In such cases as these, the reader should realize that the 
characters are casually using the lower register of their learning. 

On what we have called the second level, there are again some gaps 
among many useful annotations. The love of the exotic, for example, so 
typical of the characters of La Dorotea, comes out when Julio, 4 propos of 
a possible rekindling of love in Dorotea, evokes the phoenix ‘‘como le 
pinta Lactancio, antistite de los bosques y venerable sacerdote de la luz, 
después que ha hecho su sepulcro o nido sobre las l4grimas de mirra, el 
espirante amomo, acanto y casia.”’ (p. 365). Blecua pins down the 
“antistite etc.’’ to its source in a line of Lactantius’ ‘Carmen de phoenice,"’ 
then cites occurrences of the spices in Golden Age verse. The evidence 
that these names are part of the poetic stock-in-trade of the age is useful, 
but Blecua fails to note what is stylistically more significant: that Julio 
is more select, going on to cull details from another part of the poem for 
the sheer rhetorical pleasure of embroidering upon his image: 


Construit inde sibi seu nidum siue sepulchrum . . 
Collegit hine sucos et odores diuite silua .. . 
Cinnamor hine auramque procul spirantis amomi.. . 
Non casiae mitis nec olentis uimen acanthi 

Nec turis lacrimae guttaque pinguis abest. 

His addit teneras nardi pubentis aristas 

Et sociam myrrhae uim, panacea, tuam.'* 


On this level, too, are those displays of sophisticated versatility which 
depend on the ability to play amusingly upon sources. Julio, for ex- 
ample, noticeably misquotes Aristotle in explaining why men lack tails: 
“porque son animales que se asientan,’’ he says (p. 543) but Aristotle, as 
quoted by Blecua, had said “quod homo solus animalium erectus est.”’ 
This playful departure does not go unappreciated: “‘;Quién dird que es 
respuesta de Aristételes?’’ remarks César equivocally, acknowledging 
Julio’s ingenio as he avoids a pedantic correction. Annotation of such a 
passage should account, however briefly, for the discrepancy between 
source and quotation.” 


17 This was another favorite of Lope’s. It appears in “La desdicha por lv 
honra,”’ attributed incorrectly to Plautus (in La Circe, ed. cit., fol. 121v) as well 
as in a letter of 1619 (Ameziia, op. cit., IV, 33). The Terentian original is 
“‘Amantium irae amoris integratiost” (Andria, ITI, iii, 23). 

18 See L. Caeli Firmiani Lactanti Opera Omnia in Corpus Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Latinorum, XXVII (Pragae, 1893), p. 140, lines 77 ff. 

® Another sort of versatility admiringly commented upon is displayed in 
Fernando’s conceit involving the material (‘cuerno”’) of which lanterns and ink- 
wells are made (p. 375). This Blecua annotates almost to excess but he has 
previously failed to point out that the same significance attaches to the “tintero’”’ 
uttered by Don Bela on p. 345. Only there the allusion is unwitting and singu- 
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The greatest prestige of all derives from the application to one’s own 
situation of unusual humanistic materials drawn from rare sources. A 
good case in point are the passages based on Levinus Lemnius’ De 
astrologia and his Occulta naturae miracula studied by Morby, whose find- 
ings Blecua records in his notes.” To those from the latter work we 


would add the following, illustrative on the highest level of the ingenuity 
so prized in La Dorotea. (Ludovico has just affirmed that Fernando's 
obsession with Dorotea is no longer love but jealousy of Don Bela :)*" 


JUL. Desa manera le habra suce- 
dido lo que suele con los espejos 
céncavos, que, opuestos al Sol, por 
reflexi6n arrojan fuego, que abrasa 
facilmente la materia dispuesta que 
se aplica, como cuentan del espejo 
de Arquimedes, con que abrasé las 
naves enemigas: porque, reducidos 
los rayos solares a un punto solo, 
resulta dellos este ardiente efeto. 
LUD. De suerte, Julio, que el Sol 
es Dorotea, el espejo el indiano, y 
don Fernando la materia opuesta. 


From Cap. XXXIII. Qua ratione 
specula obiecta referat. 


. . . Sunt et in alium usum exco- 
gitata specula concaua, quae soli 
opposita per reflectionem ignem 
flammasque eliciit, ac stipulas, 
festucas, aliosque fomites ac nutri- 
menta arida succendant. Sic Ar- 
chimedes hostium triremes vren- 
tibus speculis incendisse legitur. 
In illis siquidem reflectuntur omnes 
radii solares extra locum inciden- 


(p. 328) tem, atque ad vnum punctum con- 
currentes obuia quaeque inflam- 
mant. (fol. 158) 


The speakers continue for several more lines to embroider on Julio's 
learned analogy ; their aplicaciones convert this piece of learning into one 
more ornamental variation on the principal theme of the dialogue. 
Considerations of space require us to leave for future notes a detailed 
examination of two particular sources of humanistic material in La 
Dorotea imperfectly revealed in the present edition but highly illustrative 
of Lope’s artistic procedure and the habits of mind underlying it. As for 
the edition as a whole, its omissions and shortcomings, mostly the result 
of haste, should not obscure the real service Blecua has performed in 


larly inappropriate, as Laurencio’s sarcastic comment “jQué buen requiebro!’”’ 
shows. Its stylistic function is precisely to reveal how poorly equipped Don Bela 
is to compete with Fernando at the game of artistic love-making. 

» “‘Levinus Lemnius and Leo Suabius in La Dorotea,’”” HR, XX (1952), 108- 
122. 

1 Levini Lemnii medici zirizaei occulta naturae miracula (Antwerp, 1559), fol. 
158. Professor W. L. Fichter informs me that Lope’s copy of this work turned up 
for sale some years ago, with his signature on the title page, marginal notes in his 
hand (“q. bien,” “nota” etc.) and underlinings in the text (viz. of the words 
“‘mulier in congressu . . . viro plus voluptatis concipiat,” fol. 17v). He clearly 
read pen in hand, singling out striking passages to fix them in his mind or mark 
them for future reference. 
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making La Dorotea available to a broader public. Editing such a work 
is, perforce, a matter of slow accumulation of data, of leaving no stone 
unturned. Fortunately we can look forward to the critical annotated 
edition which E. 8. Morby has been preparing for many years. It will 
finally close a gap that has existed too long.” 


2 A few miscellaneous observations remain. Blecua is inaccurate in stating 
(p. 207, n. 16) that Camoens’ Violante appears only in one sonnet; see our op. 
cit., p. 763 andn. 18. Similarly, in attributing authorship of two lines of verse (p. 
542) to Manrique; loc. cit. For the source of the redondillas Lope quotes on p. 
431, see ibid., p. 780, n.52. Also, the student should be aware that Pedro Mexia 
is in error in ascribing to Proteus, rather than to Prometheus, the anecdote related 
on p. 249, n. 17. 

Finally, the textual parallel between La Dorotea and Del monte sale (auto- 
graph, Oct. 20, 1627) noted above (n. 8) calls for comment, since it is one of several. 
As Emilio Le Fort points out in his edition of the play (Buenos Aires, 1939), p. 69, 
César’s words in La Dorotea: “. . . Muchas cosas de los cultos agradan por la 
hermosura de las voces, como llamando al ruisefior ‘citara de pluma,’ que por la 
misma razén se habia de llamar la citara ‘ruisefior de palo’; pero la bajeza del 
sonido destas dos voces no sufre que se diga, siendo lo mismo: de suerte que la 
hermosura de citara y pluma hace que no se repare en la conveniencia”’ (p. 453) 
find a close parallel in: 


Feliciano ... Yacantan... 
. en los olmos ruisefiores. 
Conde Citaras de pluma di, 
como aquel grave poeta. 
Feliciano Es metdéfora imperfeta, 
aunque dulce. 
Conde 4Cémo ansi? 
Feliciano Porque es justa consecuencia 
llamar ruisefior de palo 
a la citara, y es malo. . . 
Conde Respeta, necio, su ciencia. 
(Acad. N., II, 59a) 


The play makes plain the reference to Géngora implicit in the accién en prosa; 
there survives in it, moreover, the note of cautious respect characteristic of Lope’s 
attitude toward Géngora while the latter was still alive. (He had died May 23, 
1627.) This in turn should be connected with another passage in La Dorotea (pp. 
426-427) where Géngora is clearly alluded to in a manner suggesting he is still 
living: “alguno [sc. grande ingenio ] que yo conozco.” Since the references in La 
Dorotea are found in Act IV, Scenes 1, 2 and 3, and since Lope must have been 
writing Del monte sale in October 1627, they very possibly signify that he was 
working that year on this section of La Dorotea—reworking it, in our opinion— 
and they add to the evidence that Lope by the late 1620s was busy putting the 
work in its final form. We are grateful to Professor W. L. Fichter for bringing to 
our attention the parallels cited by Le Fort. 
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REVIEWS 


Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. Tomo VI. Consejo Superior de 

Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1956: 666 pages. 

This is the penultimate volume of the second homenaje to Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. Like the others, it has three sections: Filologfa, Litera- 
tura, Historia. 

The first of the philological articles is by C. Brunel and provides a 
new text in Provencal of the Viatge d’En Perellos al Purgatori de Sant 
Patrici, which is of value for the light it throws on the corrupt Catalan 
text. 

J. de Castro Nunes in an article on the MSS of Sallust in the Escorial 
finds that the dissimilated form Catelina is proof that the MSS containing 
it are of Hispanic origin (p. 29). 

The late I. Frank publishes, with linguistic study and glossary, a 13th 
century Provencal version of the Planctus beatae Mariae. 

E. Lorenzo, in “Dos notas sobre la morfologia del espafiol actual’’ 
studies the plurals of such words as béer, Soviet, fiord (all add -s) in the 
present-day speech of Spain. These matters are of interest: tests is pro- 
nounced tes; flirts, flers. He also studies feminines in -o (la catedrdtico, 
la Metro, i.e., Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

R. Olbrich, in a long article on the ‘““Herkunft der iibersteigernden 
Vergleichsform in der Spanischen Umgangs-und Volkssprache,”’ finds 
that Cervantes’ distinction between vacto como arcaduz de noria (used in 
humble comparisons) and mds blancas que un armifo (“ein héheres 
Bildungsniveau verratend’’) is no longer in evidence in modern Spanish, 
but reveals the “urspriinglich enge Anlehnung jener Vergleichsform an 
das lateinische Vorbild [pice nigrior]’ (102). 

C. Peman’s “Sobre la traduccién de la onom4stica personal griega”’ 
has no connection with Hispanic studies. 

J. M. Piel’s “Sobre a formac&io dos nomes de mulher medievais 
hispano-visigodos,”’ while dealing with Hispanic material, is chiefly of 
interest for the study of Gothic. The appended list of names is extensive. 

M. Sanchis Guarner, in “Factores histéricos de los dialectos cata- 
lanes,’ endeavors to correct Griera’s ‘“explicacién simple y extremista”’ 
of the subject. The new approach is based principally on “la diversidad 
étnica de los primitivos pobladores de [aquellas ] tierras’’ (185-186). 

The section Literatura begins with an article by W. C. Atkinson, ‘‘On 
Aristotle and the Concept of Lyric Poetry in Early Spanish Criticism.”’ 
Why is it that lyric poetry did not provoke the same critical interest as 
the drama and the epic? The fact is that Aristotle’s Poetics is an un- 
finished work and does not deal with lyric poetry. ‘“‘Daunted by Aris- 
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totle’s silence, the men of the Renaissance forbore to demand of lyric 
poetry an end or function of its own”’ and they debased imitatio “from the 
study of life to the study and plagiarizing of bygone poets.”’ It was from 
the practice of the Italian poets, and not from the theorists, that Spain 
discovered “lyric poetry to be capable of heights and depths unknown to 
the troubadour prescription’’ (192-193). Herrera thus has the field to 
himself when he undertakes to assess Garcilaso. Though even he pre- 
sents no body of doctrine (206), the Anotaciones laid the foundations of 
‘“‘a programme for Spanish poetry” (207); without them, Géngora would 
not have been the Géngora of the Soledades (213). 

M. Baquero Goyanes, in “El entremés y la novela picaresca,’’ con- 
cludes: ‘‘El] entremés es un género flexible que permite realizar la sdtira de 
cardcter amplio y abstracto al estilo de los Suefios, o la de cardcter con- 
creto, encarnada en tipos definidos, tal como aparece en las novelas 
picarescas’’ (246). 

“The Glove and the Lions,"’ by the late M. A. Buchanan, is concerned 
with the Don Manuel de Leén cycle (Quijote, II, 17; Lope, El guante de 
dofia Blanca). The theme is traced through various literatures: Ban- 
dello, Schiller, Leigh Hunt, Browning, the living folklore of the Kentucky 
mountaineers. 

In “Un romance histérico de Alfonso XI'’ Diego Catal4n Menéndez- 
Pidal shows that as early as 1939 (MLR, XXXIV) the ballad Don Garcia 
de Padilla had been referred to the reign of Alfonso XI. On the basis of 
the MS Gran crénica de Alfonso XI (which he discovered and will pub- 
lish) he argues that this ballad has to do with the successful rebellion of 
the Prior de San Juan against Alfonso and his privado N tiiez Osorio ; that 
it was composed shortly after the events in question, and that it became 
in the 16th century ‘‘depuradamente tradicional.’’ He rejects the (as 
yet unpublished) thesis of Aubrun that the ballad refers to events of the 
year 1470. 

Carlos Claverfa, in ‘“‘Notas sobre el significado y fortuna de El 
caballero determinado,”’ takes up again the subject of his dissertation on 
this poem, showing that Charles V ‘‘vivié en un mundo fintimo borgofién, 
y las cosas que le rodearon y sus ideas llevaron siempre el tinte de la 
sociedad borgofiona en que se crié’’; that the Spaniards of his court ‘‘no 
pudieron menos de . . . interesarse por las Denkformen’’ of that Bur- 
gundian spirit (297-298); that the poem of De la Marche represented 
perfectly ‘“‘ese espiritu caballeresco, moralizante y obsesionado por la idea 
de la muerte”’ (300) ; and that it was Acufia's translation of it that served 
to spread through Europe “‘los viejos temas medievales del poema”’ (306— 
307). The poem “hace fortuna en Europa como. . . libro espafiol’’ 
(311). 

In a brief article, J. M. Chacén y Calvo studies the theme of the “‘vida 
retirada” in the Papel Periédico de la Habana in the year 1791. 
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G. Dfaz-Plaja’s “Una aportacién al estudio de la técnica escénica 
tradicional’ has to do with the multiple stage. It analyzes a Catalan 
play of the well-known Llabrés MS and provides a tabulation of scenes 
with a diagram of the five cadafals or lugares (plus the calle, which is a 
sixth) and gives a good idea of the ‘“‘movimiento escénico’’ and the 
“trasiego de personajes” between lugares. (Apparently this article has 
been carelessly abbreviated : two analyses are promised and two diagrams 
are shown.) p 

M. Garcfa Blanco, in ‘“‘D. Alonso de Paradinas, copista del Libro de 
buen amor,’’ gives “datos para su biograffa’’ and studies his dialectalismo 
as an index of “‘la vitalidad de los rasgos del habla salmantina de los . . . 
afios . . . en que se redacta esta copia’’ (351). 

F. Ldzaro, in “Sobre la dificultad conceptista,’’ shows that between 
Quevedo and Géngora there are broad zones of contact; that apparently 
innocent verses “se hinchen repentinamente de sentido’’ (384) ; that the 
“dificultad conceptista’’ was exacerbated by Géngora as he added to it 
“la culta dificultad”’ (386). 

One is not convinced by F. Lépez Estrada's ‘‘La Epistola de Jorge de 
Montemayor a Diego Ramfrez Pagdn: una interpretacién del desprecio 
por el Cortesano en la Diana.’ The Epistola, according to the author, 
was written late in Montemayor’s life. The satire contained in it does 
not justify the aparato that Lépez Estrada erects upon it: “el tipo 
italiano del Cortesano salta deshecho en sus partes viciosas, cuando 
parece que habia de producirse su enraizamiento’’ (403). Humility is 
natural in the pastoral; it is a question of the ‘‘three styles” : ‘“Tratemos, 
pues, Dardanio, del ganado."" And hatred of the court (everything has 
its negative side) is characteristic of familiar satire (B. L. de Argensola: 
Dizesme, Nujio, que en la Corte quieres; Hoy, Fabio, de la Corte me retiro). 
Montemayor’s contemporary, Thomas Churchyard—for many years a 
would-be courtier—wrote: “If fiue and forty sons I had / Not one to 
court nor wars should goe.’’ Polemical elements play a part even in the 
Bucolics of Virgil. In the Eclogues of Mantuanus (1498) ‘‘we have the 
extraordinary spectacle of a literary impulse almost exactly like that of 
Juvenal expressing itself through a medium originally devised for the 
purposes of refreshment and escape’’ (C. S. Lewis, Eng. Lit. in the Siz- 
teenth Century (Oxford, 1954], pp. 131-132, 264). Montemayor’s con- 
cern for Spain (‘‘Quan a buen tiempo el vno lloraria,/y el otro solo en ver 
perdida Espafia’’) is really a plaint against hackneyed themes: hypocresia, 
ambicion desmandada; nor is Spain so badly off: Dardanio (Ramirez 
Pagan) is congratulated on having found a patrén (which is pretty close 
to becoming a cortesano) : ‘‘vn principe tan alto y excellente” ; nor is Spain 
so beyond hope but that Montemayor can prophesy: “en lo presente y lo 
futuro/serds en nuestra Espafia celebrado.”’ 

E. Orozco Diaz, in ‘‘Poesfa tradicional carmelitana: Notas para una 
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introduccién a la lirica de San Juan de la Cruz,"’ proves the existence of 
“una verdadera escuela de poesia cantada de sentido tradicional’ (in 
Menéndez Pidal’s sense) and the “‘esencial cardcter de canto que ofrece 
toda la poesia de San Juan de la Cruz’’ (407, note 1, 436, 442). That the 
Saint found even his favorite metric form—liras—already established as 
a vehicle for cantos a lo divino in the Carmelite Order is a plausible 
hypothesis that would serve as a bridge between the two points just indi- 
cated (433). It seems reasonable to believe with the author that the 
poesia cantada of the Order must be taken into account “‘para la mds cabal 
explicacién . . . de la compleja . . . poesia [del Santo ]’’ (438). 

A. Pérez Gémez’s “Misceldnea cidiana’’ presents bibliographical data 
having to do with the Romancero del Cid. 

E. Pujals, in a long essay entitled ‘“El] momento cumbre de los teatros 
inglés y espafiol,’’ presents the “parallel lives’’ of these two national 
theatres. The material is not new, nor is all of it correct: “Shakespeare 
raramente se preocupa ni mucho ni poco de la moral... .’’ Cf. the 
studies of A. Harbage and D. Stauffer. 

In “Sobre una cancién tradicional catalana’’ J. Romeu Figueras 
studies Els estudiants de Tolosa as a poetic production which in origin, 
formation, diffusion, and style resembles the Castilian romance but which 
apparently has no relation of dependency therewith. 

X. de Salas, in “El Giorgione en Gracidn,”’ shows that the second edi- 
tion of Vasari’s Vidas is the source of Gracidn's account of the painter 
who with reflected images revealed his subject from all four sides. Gra- 
cidn was not interested in the original problem: the superiority of painting 
over sculpture. To Gracidn, this was all a matter of ‘‘ingenio,’’ a “bella 
invencién”’ (556). 

J. L. Varela, in “Un capitulo del ossianismo espafiol: Eduardo 
Pondal,’’ studies this writer as an interesting example of belated romanti- 
cism in Galicia. 

In “‘Alusién de Lope de Vega a unos supuestos amores valencianos,"’ 
A. Zabala applies, by means of reasonable conjectures, the mythological 
episode of El bafio de Diana in El Laurel de Apolo to Lope’s natural son 
Fernando (later Fray Vicente) Pellicer. 

The last three articles of the volume belong to the section entitled 
Historia. M. Almagro, in ‘““Calamocha y el Poyo del Campo (Teruel) en 
relacién con el Cid Campeador,”’ throws light on two lines of the poem: 
“alto es el poyo Maravilloso e grant/non teme guerra, sabet, a nula part." 

E. Benito Ruano’s ‘‘Huéspedes del Imperio del Oriente en la Corte de 
Alfonso X el sabio’’ and M. Defourneaux’s “‘Louis VII et les souverains 
espagnols” fall outside the field covered by the Hispanic Review. 


Otts H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Luis de Lucena. Repeticién de amores. Edited by Jacob Ornstein. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapcl Hill, 1954: 130 pages. 
Apparently this edition was originally submitted, some fifteen years 

ago, as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Wisconsin. It now 

appears in revised form. 

A repeticién, as the editor explains, is a university discourse intended 
as an exhaustive treatment of a given topic, organized according to strict 
contemporary academic precepts and replete with supporting citations. 
Luis de Lucena usually rates only a brief mention in the more exhaustive 
manuals of Spanish literature, and this presumably only because of the 
antiquarian value of the book under review. The date and place of pub- 
lication of this apparently unique late fifteenth-century edition, which 
includes a separate work on chess by Lucena, are not given—we are told 
—in any of the extant five copies known to the editor. However, Kon- 
rad Haebler is quoted as believing that the edition was printed in Sala- 
manca by Leonardo Hutz and Lope Sanz. It might have been added 
that Francisco Vindel concurs in this (Manual del bibliéfilo, V, 171). 
Using internal evidence, Mr. Ornstein fixes the publication date between 
1495 and 1497. In the incipit Lucena identifies himself as a son of the 
well known Dr. Juan Ramfrez de Lucena, prothonotary, ambassador and 
councillor of Ferdinand and Isabella. He adds that he is a student of 
Salamanca and has composed his work ‘“‘en servicio de la linda dama, su 
amiga.’ To this lady, in a sort of letter dedicatory entitled ‘‘Pre- 
4mbulo,” he addresses the Repeticién de amores, in which occasional 
asides likewise directed to the lady are to be found. But it turns out that 
the main thesis of the Repeticién is that women are iniquitous—all except 
Lucena’s amiga, in whose bad graces the author now finds himself, and a 
few other exceptional females. Ornstein lists 26 authors of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, and of the Middle Ages, who are quoted by Lucena. 
He argues plausibly that Lucena also drew on certain Italian and Spanish 
authors of the early Renaissance, notably, Boccaccio, Enea Silvio Picco- 
lomini (later Pius II), and El Tostado. 

Mr. Ornstein has edited the text with evident care. And if one is 
disposed to take Lucena and his work with utmost seriousness, it should 
be added that the Introduction in general affords an adequate treatment 
of the origins and development of literary misogyny in the Romance 
countries during the Middle Ages and early Renaissance. But the pres- 
ent reviewer is not convinced that the Repeticién merits a modern edition: 
It is, as Mr. Ornstein admits in all honesty, ‘‘a work of miscellaneous 
content,’’ displaying “‘somewhat the pattern of a patchwork quilt with 
the seams much in evidence.’’ Now, if we take it as a student exercise 
in argumentation, rather than as a serious discussion of ‘“‘a number of the 
cuestiones palpitantes of [Lucena's] day,”’ as Ornstein does, the assump- 
tion becomes possible that the young author could have marshalled with 
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equal facility an array of arguments in favor of women. At the end of 
the fifteenth century, with Isabella on the throne of Castile, are we to 
take seriously the misogyny of her councillor’s son? 

Mr. Ornstein very properly denies that the work is a sentimental 
novel. The present reviewer would deny also that the three so-called 
brief letters contained in it constitute “an incipient novelette’’ of any 
sort. And he finds it unjust to stigmatize Boccaccio as a misogynist 
merely on the basis of the Corbaccio. Nor do Rojas and Cervantes ap- 
pear to merit similar treatment on the basis of the arguments presented. 

To conclude: Regardless of whether Mr. Ornstein has magnified 
Spanish and Italian misogyny, on the basis of his own concepts of it he 
has dealt very thoroughly and carefully with his material. 


Epwin B. Piace 
University of California 


Anglo-Spanish Relations in Tudor Literature. By Gustav Ungerer. 
(Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten 38. Band.) Berne, 1956: 231 pages. 
The title of this Ph.D. dissertation, written in English under Dr. 

Otto Funke of Berne University, promises far too much. Dr. Ungerer 
undertakes to develop only certain areas in the broader field opened up 
by Underhill, Hume, and Thomas. It is divided into three parts, only 
loosely related. However, it differs agreeably from some German dis- 
sertations on English subjects in that the author not only worked at 
the great libraries in England but got beneath the surface to fresh ma- 
terial, particularly in manuscripts. 

Part One deals with the Celestina. Ungerer first develops the rela- 
tionships that grew up between Sir Thomas More, Queen Catherine of 
Aragon, and Juan Luis Vives, centering mainly in the latter’s De insti- 
tutione feminae christianae. He then shows how Vives’ views on the 
expurgation of literature for young people were followed in the prepara- 
tion of An Interlude of Calisto and Melebea. A plausible, though not 
proved, case is made for Rastell’s having written The Interlude for 
More's family and with his supervision. Ungerer is more successful in 
finding evidence beyond A. W. Reed's to establish Rastell’s authorship 
and that he worked from a Spanish text, not a French or Italian one. 
There is other new material about later appearances of the Celestina. 
This section of the book makes its points effectively. 

Part Two, ‘The Elizabethan Courtier,”’ as the title suggests, is more 
general. Much fresh material is collected here to define the knowledge 
and use of Spanish by Elizabeth and her courtiers. Ungerer discusses 
some uses of Mexfa’s Silva and Lord Howard’s A Dutifull Defence of the 
Lawfull Regiment of Weomen. Aiso the Spanish military texts so much 
valued by men like Hoby, Carey, and Carew, and the relationship be- 
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tween Sidney's Arcadia and Montemayor’s Diana. For this latter, 
Ungerer enriches what is known about the personalities and background 
without altering any currently-held theories. 

Part Three, ‘“‘Shakepeare and Spain,” though the longest, seems in 
some respects the weakest; partly, one feels, because for the first time the 
author suffers from the ailment described by his predecessor Henry 
Thomas: “‘The great defect of the diligent source-hunter is that he so 
often finds what he looks for.’’. Ungerer’s goal is threefold: to demon- 
strate that Don Adriano de Armado in Love’s Labour's Lost was a satir- 
ical portrait of Antonio Pérez; to argue that Shakespeare learned enough 
Spanish from contemporary Spanish manuals “to analyse an Epistle’’ of 
Pérez’s; and to date the play more accurately. The author’s scholarship 
in this section is impressive, both in his command of secondary sources 
and in his ingenious use of out-of-the-way material. Pérez’s background 
as secretary of state to Philip II, his persecution and flight to France, 
then England, is surveyed, together with what initially was his popu- 
larity and influence with Elizabeth and the Essex-Bacon coterie of her 
court. Through his Relaciones and Cartas, by means of an eccentric but 
apparently engaging personality, not to mention gifts of scented dog-skin 
gloves to appropriate ladies of rank, he quickly became notorious. But 
by 1598 his popularity was gone in England, though high at the court of 
Henry IV in France. It was at this time, according to Ungerer, that 
Shakespeare revised a 1593/4 version of Love's Labour's Lost, sharply 
pointing the character of Don Adriano to fit the appearance, pronuncia- 
tion, and verbal eccentricities of Pérez. The evidence is too detailed to 
summarize briefly. Though arresting, it too often rests on a situation 
such as this: “As Pérez made his Epistles accessible to the courtiers, we 
may infer [italics mine] that Shakespeare got hold of some circulating 
copies."’ Or: “To him [Shakespeare ] the essential greatness and weak- 
ness of Antonio Pérez was perfectly clear, as it was to the Queen and the 
Lord Treasurer."’ The difficulty is that Ungerer gives valid proof for the 
relations of Pérez with the Lord Treasurer and the Queen, but for Shake- 
speare he has often woven only a plausible web of conjectures. That 
Shakespeare had Pérez in mind is here established, but not in the various 
specific ways that Ungerer claims. However, anyone interested in this 
comedy cannot help profiting from the arguments and new details col- 
lected here, even if he cannot accept all of the conclusions. 

The book contains interesting appendices, material largely printed for 
the first time, and an extremely fine selected bibliography for the field of 
English-Spanish relations. Dr. Ungerer has, as a whole, made a valuable 
addition to an as yet uncrowded shelf. 


Epwin B. KNowLes 


Pratt Institute 
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Luts de Camées. III—Os Autos e o Teatro do seu Tempo; As Cartas e seu 
Contetido biogréfico. By Hernani Cidade. Livraria Bertrand, Lis- 
bon, 1956: viii + 169 pages. With nine plates. 

Just as Professor Cidade retired from teaching at the University of 
Lisbon this volume appeared, completing the triple portrait of Camées as 
an artist which has been the most ambitious and thorough work on the 
Portuguese writer to be undertaken in our time: “Com este volume se 
completa a obra que, ao assumir a regéncia da Cadeira de Estudos 
Camonianos da Faculdade de Letras de Lisboa, entendi me cumpria 
empreender. Como sucedeu ao elaborar os dois que o antecedem—Luis 
de Camées. I—O Lirico' e Luts de Camées. II—O Epico*—também aqui se 
impunha atentar no que as obras de circunsténcia—Autos e Cartas— 
pudessem conter da substancia ideolégica, emotiva ou estética descurada 
pelas curiosidades filol6égicas ou biogrdficas que tém predominado no 
estudo da obra camoniana”’ (V). 

Like its predecessors, the third volume grew out of classroom lectures. 
Scholarly honesty, even at the risk of occasional drabness, is its chief 
merit. Instead of new discoveries, rare in the history of Camées scholar- 
ship, one finds an intelligent summary of the two principal aspects of the 
plays—their affinity to Camées’ other works and the place they assure 
their author within the development of the Portuguese theater. In order 
to do justice to the latter aspect, Cidade surveys in two chapters the 
roots, themes and forms of Portuguese drama from its obscure medieval 
origins through Gil Vicente and beyond, to the multitude of minor play- 
wrights who were Camées’ contemporaries. Camées’ merit as a mediator 
between two camps, the epigones of Gil Vicente and the imitators of the 
ancients can thus be duly appreciated: ‘“Nao houve um Unico auter que 
trouxesse ao teatro qualquer progresso—a nio ser Camées, mas apenas 
pela incorporacgio nos seus quadros de temas cladssicos’’ (55). Cidade 
suggests that Jesuit hostility and a more puritanical and systematic 
censorship than in Spain put a stop to social satire even in Gil Vicente’s 
lifetime, turned comedy toward an innocuous treatment of romantic 
themes, and in large measure caused the Portuguese stage to decline 
rapidly. (This view is confirmed by I. 8. Révah’s recent research on the 
effect of censorship on the publication of Gil Vicente’s plays.) The first 
part of the work concludes with detailed synopses of Camées’ three autos 
—Enfatrides, a vernacular version of Plautus’ Amphytrion; El-Rei 
Seleuco, a dramatisation of Petrarch’s version of an anecdote from Plu- 
tarch; and Filodemo which combines Greek comedy with chivalric and 
pastoral themes. 


If the first part had to be padded with a long introduction, the second 


1 Lisbon, 1936. Second, revised edition, Lisbon, 1952. 
2 Lisbon, 1950. Second, revised edition, Lisbon, 1953. 
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part had to be slighter still. Camées’ known letters offer tantalizingly 
little material. Cidade was led to reduce to three the seven letters in- 
cluded in Juromenha’s edition. He could add only two more, which were 
discovered in our century. And yet, Camédes must have written a great 
many letters, as a passage in his known letter from India suggests. Pri- 
vate individuals such as the Cadaval family may be holding back some of 
Camées’ correspondence, as Fidelino de Figueiredo maintains in his 
Literatura Portuguesa (second ed., Rio de Janeiro, n. d., 131); no trace has 
been found of a volume of letters which had existed in the library of Count 
Vimieiro, according to C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos and T. Braga's 
Geschichte der portugiesischen Literatur (Strassburg, 1894, 344). Further- 
more, Cidade had to reduce the discussion of the letters because he had 
already analysed their contribution to our knowledge of Camées’ charac- 
ter in the first chapter of his trilogy. 

The three volumes form part of a series of biographies destined for the 
general public. Large and lavish illustrations give this third volume a 
pleasing appearance. While nothing in the text has been sacrificed to 
facile popularization, the work must have seemed incomplete to the au- 
thor himself, for it lacks indices and bibliographies. It touches but 
lightly on erudite matters, such as the comparative history of themes. 
Of the author's familiarity even with recent works there can be no doubt. 
In his desire for up-to-date information, he has added an appendix which 
contains a full review of the Cancioneiro de Dona Maria Henriques, a 
sixteenth-century work which was edited while Cidade’s own book was 
being printed. 

Retirement will not put an end to Sr. Cidade’s constant activity. 
When this review appears in print, he will have completed another task, 
the edition of Camdes’ collected works for the S4 da Costa Classics. 


GeraLp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Estudio y escritos inéditos. By Boyd G. Car- 
ter. (Coleccién Studium, 12.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1956: 
160 pages. 

In the present volume Professor Carter has enriched our knowledge of 
the early writings of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera by indicating the existence 
of six poems and four prose articles hitherto unknown and by presenting 
in full the texts of the poems and, with some abbreviations, the texts of 
three of the articles. All appeared in the Correo Germénico which man- 
aged to publish thirty three numbers during the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October of 1876.' In this respect, the book is a modest con- 


1 In addition to the above mentioned texts, Carter refers to a series of crénicas 
t eatrales also published in the Correo Germdnico, but he does not consider them to 
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tinuation of the bibliographical investigations that E. K. Mapes has 
dedicated over the years to the prose and poetry of Gutiérrez Najera. 
Mapes, who had not examined the Correo Germdnico when he issued his 
most recent research on the subject,? writes a generous prologue and does 
not seem to doubt the authenticity of the material presented here. 

The new prose pieces all bear the full signature of the writer. The 
problem of the six poems is somewhat more delicate inasmuch as only one 
of them (‘‘; Ven a mi gruta!’’) is completely signed. The others are sub- 
scribed ‘‘M. Gutiérrez.’* Although Mapes originally rejected this 
pseudonym,‘ he is now inclined to accept it: “. . . parece que debemos 
celasificar la firma ‘M. Gutiérrez,’ no entre las que no usé Najera . 
sino entre las que fueron usadas por él y también por otros escritores de 
la época en México”’ (p. 6). 

The title of the book under review may be misleading to some readers. 
Carter neither undertakes a study of Gutiérrez Ndjera’s work as a whole 
nor does he reproduce material from manuscript sources. The book is 
divided into two main sections. The first is a complete study of the 
poems and articles in question (pp. 7-80); the second reproduces the 
texts, with the omission and abbreviations indicated above (pp. 81-160). 
The criterion for omission and abbreviation is sound: not all of the dis- 
covered prose has literary value. Particular attention is devoted to 
establishing the authenticity of the poems (pp. 46-72) and, on the basis 
of internal and external evidence, Professor Carter makes a most con- 
vincing case for their attribution. 

It is true, as Carter repeatedly points out, that some of these early 
writings of Gutiérrez Najera show little trace of his later enthusiasm for 
French literature and culture. In Carter's opinion, their main signifi- 
cance is to put his supposed francesismo in a slightly different light (p. 
75). This is not a new idea and we already have ample evidence to sup- 


be surely from the pen of Gutiérrez Najera. Each is merely signed “El cronista.”’ 
He does, however, include a few excerpts from the one devoted to Ambicién y 
coquetismo by José Sebastidn Segura. Of the fully signed prose texts, Carter omits 
“Bibliografia. Francisco A. Lerdo” and abbreviates “Un certamen literario’”’ 
(pp. 145-153). Those reproduced in full are “E] arte y el materialismo” (pp. 113- 
144) and “‘Crénica teatral. ‘Sor Teresa’”’ (pp. 155-158). 

? “Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera: seudénimos y bibliografia periodistica,” Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna (X1X, Nims. 1-4, enero-dic., 1953), pp. 132-204. 

* Their titles are as follows: “Amor y muerte,” “A una flor disecada,” “Amor 
sagrado,” “‘La casa de vecindad”’ and “El viejo verde.” None of the six compo- 
sitions discovered by Carter appears in the best edition of the Poestas completas, 
that of Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero (Mexico, 1953). The latter investigator 
has, moreover, added some twenty poems to those already published by Mapes in 
Obras inéditas de Gutiérrez Ndjera (New York, 1943). 

4 “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: seudénimos y bibliografia periodistica,’”’ p. 160. 
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port his espafiolismo.' On the other hand, to admit his afrancesamiento, 
a quality easily justified even when Justo Sierra wrote his famous pro- 
logue in 1896, does not imply that he was not an authentic Mexican poet. 
Most recent criticism (Gonzdlez Martinez, Monterde, Maillefert, Gon- 
z4lez Guerrero) tends to support this point of view, as does Professor 
Carter (pp. 79-80). The most interesting supporting text is “El arte y 
el materialismo."’ It may be an exaggeration to consider it as the first 
manifesto of modernismo (p. 76), but it does express some key aspects of 
la nueva sensibilidad and constitutes a significant document for the his- 
tory of aesthetic ideas in Spanish America. 

Professor Carter has made a contribution to the bibliography of 
Gutiérrez Najera and has thrown light on certain minor aspects of the 
literary history of the period in Mexico. He has made available ma- 
terials which were practically inaccessible and which will have to be taken 
into account when the definitive appraisal of Gutiérrez Najera is made. 


ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 
The University of Chicago 


5 In addition to his vast knowledge of Spanish literature, one cannot fail to 
recall his defense of Castilian literature in a series of articles written in 1875 under 
the pseudonym of “Rafael” and published in La Voz de Mézico. In this con- 
nection, the famous anecdote told by José Juan Tablada [La feria de la vida, 
Mexico, 1937, p. 175] is also significant. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Dictionary of Spanish Literature. By Maxim Newmark, Ph.D. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1956: 352 pages. 


This is a hack compilation by an industrious journeyman dictionary- 
maker with little first-hand knowledge of Spanish literature. He has 
dug faithfully into reference books (and used some that do not figure in 
his list of acknowledgments), but that has not saved him from some 
extraordinary errors and omissions. It would be a waste of time to 
gather up many of them. As random samples one may mention these: 
Bances Candamo appears only as a zarzuelista; the last years of Lope de 
Vega's life ‘‘were embittered by the insanity and death of his second 
wife” (read ‘“‘his last mistress’) ; ‘(Ernest ] Mérimée was a constant con- 
tributor to the Revue hispanique.’’ Among literary figures omitted are 
Antonio de Trueba, Telesforo de Trueba y Cossfo, and José Selgas, while 
from the same period the less known Lépez Soler receives 14 lines. 
Among contemporary Hispanists (for the book aims to include all of 
note) one looks in vain for Ameztia, Buchanan, Cirot, Crawford, En- 
trambasaguas, Lapesa, Montesinos, Solalinde, Torres-Rfoseco, though 
many lesser lights occupy undue space. 

Considering the hard labor that was undoubtedly lavished on this 
work, it is indeed a pity that the manuscript was not submitted to a 
competent reader. The student boning up for an exam who has paid 
$7.50 for this aide-mémoire should take care to verify its statements. 


S. G. M. 


Bibliografia critica de la nueva estilistica aplicada a las literaturas ro- 
mdnicas. By Helmut Hatzfeld. Madrid, Editorial Gredos, Biblio- 
teca Romanica Hispdnica, [1955]: 660 pages. 


This is a translation, preface and all, of the author’s valuable Critical 
Bibliography of the New Stylistics (1900-1955), Chapel Hill, 1953, re- 
viewed in a previous issue (HR, XXIII, 1955, p. 240 f.), with the addi- 
tion, according to the same plan, of 370 titles of articles published in the 
years 1953 and 1954 (pp. 462-613). The author does not mention our 
review on p. 22 f., but has evidently paid some attention to it (see nr 228, 
Ad. 207 in the earlier English version). Consultation is made easier by 
placing the numbers in the margin. 


J. E. G. 
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Rufino José Cuervo: Obras. 2 vols. Bogotd, Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 
1954: 1660, 1832 pages. 


As volumes I and II of its series of ‘“‘Cldsicos Colombianos” the 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo has now reprinted on good thin paper in two 
well-bound volumes the complete published works of the great Colombian 
scholar. Only the actual text of the unfinished Diccionario de régimen y 
construccién has been excluded, for obvious reasons. 

The first volume opens with an Estudio preliminar by D. Fernando 
Antonio Ortiz and further includes the A puntaciones criticas, the Notas a 
la gramdtica de Bello, the Muestra de un diccionario, the prospectus and 
introduction to the Diccionario and the study entitled Castellano popular 
y castellano literario. The second volume reprints the Disquisiciones 
sobre filologia castellana, some brief articles, and further offers an extensive 
biography of Don Rufino (nearly 800 pages), a biographical sketch of his 
brother D. Angel Cuervo, and finally a detailed bibliography of Cuervo’s 
writings and of the literature concerning him. The major linguistic 
works are reprinted complete with their indices adjusted to the present 
edition. 

There is no lack of recent reprints of Cuervo’s works, witness those 
sponsored by the Instituto itself, namely the Disquisiciones of 1939 and 
the Obras inéditas of 1944, or the Disquisiciones edited by Bayona Posada 
in 1939, not to mention the most recent editions of the Apuntaciones (the 
seventh in 1939). But none have been more carefully prepared, more 
neatly printed or presented in more handy form than the present Obras. 
The biographical and bibliographical parts are valuable additions. Al- 
together these volumes raise the expectation that the new integral 
Diccionario, to which the Instituto has now turned its energies, will main- 
tain a high level of scholarly accuracy and dignified presentation. 


J. E. G, 
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